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SUMMARY 


This  year's  feed  grain  production  is 
estimated  at  220  million  metric  tons,  a  drop  of 
32  million  (13  percent)  from  last  year.  An 
estimated  87.S  million  acres  will  be  harvested 
this  year,  down  about  14  percent  from  last 
year's  102  million  acres.  The  decline  is  partly 
being  offset  by  a  record  yield  of  2.S1  tons  per 
acre,  up  a  little  over  1  percent  from  last 
year's  ideld.  Both  com  and  sor^um  yields 
wdll  set  records  this  year,  barley  yield  vdll  rise 
but  not  to  a  record,  and  oats  jdeld  is  forecast 
down  2.1  bu^els  an  acre  from  last  year. 

Foreign  coarse  grain  production  for 
1987/88  is  expected  to  rise  7  million  tons  (1 
percent)  to  a  second  consecutive  record. 

Major  e3q;>orters  are  projected  to  increase 
production  840,000  tons,  but  this  wUl  be  4 
million  tons  below  1985/86.  Production  in  the 
major  importing  countries  likely  will  be  up 
nearly  4  million  tons.  The  larger  production, 
plus  a  4-million-ton  increase  in  carryover 
stocks,  represents  an  overall  gain  of  11 
million,  for  a  record  6S0-million-ton  foreign 
coarse  grain  supply  for  1987/88.  The  foreign 
com  supply,  294  million  tons,  represents  45 
percent  of  the  foreign  coarse  grain  supply  for 
1987/88. 

The  domestic  feed  grain  supply  for 
1987/88  vdll  total  about  374  million  tons,  a 
drop  of  5  million  from  1986/87. 

Disappearance  in  1986/87  is  forecast  at  226 
million  tons,  up  20  million  from  1985/86. 

Since  the  total  supply  for  1986/87  exceeded 
last  year's  by  almost  47  million  tons, 
carryover  stocks  wUl  rise  27  million  to  a 
record  154  million  tons.  Thus,  the  increase  in 
carryover  stocks  will  offset  most  of  this  year's 
production  decline. 

A  strong  third  quarter  pulled  total  com 
exports  ahead  of  a  year  earlier.  For  the  first 
6  months  of  the  1986/87  marketing  year,  com 
exports  were  down  247  million  from  the 
comparable  period  last  year.  However,  during 
the  March-I»^y  quarter,  exports  more  than 
doubled  from  a  year  earlier,  bringing  the  June 
1  total  52  million  above  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  for  the  year  are  expected  to  exceed 
1.5  billion  bu^els,  up  about  280  million  from 
1985/86. 

Feed  and  residual  disappearance  of  com  is 
projected  to  exceed  4.6  billion  bushels  for 


1986/87,  550  million  above  1985/86  and  100 
million  above  the  previous  record  set  in 
1979/80.  However,  fewer  grain-consuming 
animal  units  were  on  hand  for  1986/87  than 
either  last  year  or  1979/80.  The  high 
disappearance  this  year  may  represent  in  part 
a  larger  residual  component. 

Generic  certificates  have  become  a 
powerful  marketing  tool  this  year.  From 
September  to  late  July,  more  than  3.1  billion 
bu^els  of  com  were  redeemed  from  loans  and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC) 
inventory  and  returned  to  the  market.  Almost 
95  percent  of  these  redemptions  have  been 
from  regular  9-month  loans.  The  certificate 
exchanges  have  kept  market  use  up  and 
reduced  the  quantity  of  com  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  defaulted  to  CCC 
inventories. 

Projected  record  yields  and  carryover 
stocks  of  com  will  hold  the  total  1987/88  com 
supply  to  within  100  million  bu^els  of 
1986/87's  record  12.3  billion.  Carryover 
stocks  of  com  are  forecast  at  4.9  billion 
bushels,  up  900  million  from  last  Septemeber. 
Com  will  be  harvested  from  about  59.6  million 
acres  this  year,  14  percent  fewer  than  1986. 
However,  an  estimated  record  yield  of  121.4 
bushels  per  acre  will  produce  a  crop  of  more 
than  7.2  billion  bushels,  12  percent  below 
1986's  8.2  billion. 

A  record  supply  of  sorghum,  forecast  at 
1.5  billion  bushels,  will  be  available  for 
1987/88,  but  supplies  of  barley  and  oats  vdll  be 
down  from  last  year.  Record  carryin  stocks 
result  in  the  large  supply  of  sorghum,  since 
production  will  be  down  180  million  bushels. 

For  barley,  carryover  stocks  were  nearly  the 
same  as  last  year,  but  production  is  expected 
to  be  down  about  100  million  bu^els. 

The  1987/88  supply  of  oats  is  estimated  at 
561  million  bushels,  about  40  million  below 
last  year's  supply  and  apparently  the  lowest  on 
record.  Carryin  stocks  are  down  about  50 
million  bu^els,  and  the  oats  crop,  estimated 
at  393  million  bu^els,  wUl  be  up  only  8  million. 

Hay  supplies  of  183.2  million  tons  are 
estimated  for  1987/88  (May- April),  an 
increase  of  1.2  million  from  last  year's 
record.  This  year's  hay  crop,  estimated  at 
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150.8  million  ^ort  tons,  will  be  down  4.5 
million,  but  carryover  stocks  of  32.4  million 
are  up  5.7  million. 


The  demand  for  feeds  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  higher  in  1987/88  than  a  year 
earlier,  mainly  because  of  increasing  hog  and 
poultry  production.  Little  change  in  demand  is 
expected  from  the  beef  cattle  and  dairy 
industries. 


The  succession  of  new  records  each  year 
for  food  and  industrial  use  of  com  is  expected 
to  continue  in  1987/88.  Growth  in  the  markets 
for  high  fructose  com  syrup  and  ethanol  is 
expected  to  account  for  about  25  million  more 
bushels  of  com.  Capacity  in  the  wet-milling 
industry  is  beginning  to  be  stressed,  as 
evidenced  by  tight  supplies  of  end  products 
and  rising  prices.  Use  of  oigrgenated  fuels  as 
an  air  pollution  control  measure  may  further 
e3q;>and  the  market  for  ethanol. 


FEED  GRAIN  SUPPLY  AND  USE 

As  a  result  of  the  change  in  reporting 
dates  for  grain  stocks,  the  only  consistent 
year-to-year  comparison  of  supply  and  use  for 
total  feed  grains  from  one  year  to  another  is  a 
June/May  year.  On  this  basis,  the  feed  grain 
supply  totaled  406  million  tons  for  June  1986  - 
May  1987,  41  million  (11  percent)  more  than 
1985/86.  This  increase  resulted  from  much 
larger  June  1  stocks  in  1986  than  a  year 
earlier.  Production  of  feed  grains  in  1986,  at 
252  million  tons,  was  22  million  less  than 
1985's  record  274  million  tons.  Feed  grain 
imports,  mainly  oats,  were  up  84,000  tons. 

U.S.  disappearance  of  feed  grains  for 
1986/87  totaled  215  million  tons  —  3  million 
more  than  the  preceding  year.  Processing  for 
food  and  industrial  products  rose  600,000  tons 
to  35.4  million.  Exerts  were  unchanged  at 
nearly  41  million  tons.  Feed  and  residual 
disappearance  W2is  a  record-high  139  million 
tons  for  June/May,  2.4  million  tons  above  the 
preceding  year  and  slightly  above  the  previous 
record  set  in  1979/80.  However,  5  percent 
more  gridn  consuming  units  were  on  hand  in 
1979/80  than  in  1986/87. 


Crop-Year  Basis  Supply 
Slightly  Smcdler  in  1987/88 

Somewhat  different  figures  result  from 
aggregating  the  feed  grain  supply  and  use  on  a 
crop-year  basis  (June/May  for  barley  and  oats 
and  September/ August  for  com  and  sorghum) 
instead  of  a  June/May  year.  For  international 
comparisons,  the  aggregate  crop-year  basis  is 
generally  used  because  international  data  are 
aggregated  on  a  country-by-country  crop-year 
basis.  The  major  difference  for  U.S.  data 
aggregated  on  a  crop  year  compared  with  a 
June/May  year  is  lower  beginning  stocks. 

On  an  aggregate  crop-year  basis,  the 
increase  in  use  for  1986/87  over  the  preceding 
year  will  be  small  relative  to  the  increase  in 
supply,  leaving  estimated  carryover  stocks  at 
a  record  154  million  tons  —  28  million  more 
than  beginning  stocks  in  1986/87.  Feed  grain 
production  for  1987/88  is  estimated  to  total 
220  million  tons,  a  drop  of  32  million  from  last 
year.  Thus,  the  decline  in  production  will 
more  than  offset  the  larger  beginning  stocks. 
Imports  of  feed  grains  2U‘e  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  at  700,000 
tons.  Therefore,  the  crop-yezu*  supply  for 


Feed  grains;  supply,  disappearance,  and  ending  stocks,  June/May,  1960-1966 


Million  metric  tons 


1960/81 

107.2 

197.9 

0.3 

305.4 

23.0 

128.1 

73.6 

224.7 

7.6 

80.7 

1961/82 

80.7 

246.2 

0.4 

327.3 

25.2 

127.1 

61.4 

213.7 

7.9 

13.6 

1962/83 

113.6 

250.2 

0.4 

364.2 

27.2 

136.8 

53.8 

217.8 

14.0 

146.4 

1963/84 

146.4 

136.4 

0.7 

283.5 

29.7 

126.3 

56.9 

212.9 

24.6 

70.6 

1964/85 

70.6 

236.9 

0.8 

306.3 

31.7 

128.9 

58.4 

219.0 

10.3 

89.3 

1965/86 

89.3 

274.4 

0.7 

364.4 

34.8 

136.3 

40.7 

211.8 

25.5 

152.6 

1966/87 

152.6 

252.4 

0.8 

405.8 

35.4 

138.7 

40.7 

214.8 

49.7 

191.0 

1967/88 

191.0 

216.5 

0.7 

406.2 

1987/88  is  estimated  at  374  million  tons, 
compared  with  the  record  379  million 
available  for  1986/87. 

Total  use  is  expected  to  rise  4  million 
tons  in  1987/88  to  230  million,  with  the  largest 
year-over-year  gain  expected  in  exports,  up  2 
million  tons  from  this  year's  47  million.  Feed 
and  residual  disappearance  is  expected  to  rise 
slightly  to  nearly  145  million  tons.  Food,  seed, 
and  industrial  use  (FSl)  is  expected  to  increase 
by  700,000  tons  to  36.2  million. 

Foreign  supply  of  co2u:*se  grains  (beginning 
stocks  plus  production)  for  1987/88  is  expected 
to  be  about  11  million  tons  or  2  percent  lau^ger 
than  1986/87.  Carryover  stocks  zu*e  likely  to 
be  up  about  4  million  tons,  and  production 
about  7  million.  The  major  foreign  exporting 
countries  are  expected  to  account  for  nearly  1 
million  tons  of  the  increase  in  foreign 
production.  The  European  Community  (EC-12) 
is  expected  to  harvest  about  2  million  tons 
more  in  1987/88,  but  production  in  Eastern 
Europe  will  likely  be  down  over  3  million  tons. 
Production  in  the  USSR  is  expected  to  be  up 
more  than  5  million  tons. 

Foreign  com  production  is  estimated  at 
271  million  tons  in  1987/88,  an  increase  of  5 
million  from  1986/87.  Corn's  portion  of  this 
year's  foreign  coarse  grain  production  is 
expected  to  be  the  same  as  last  yeau*,  46 
percent.  Of  the  major  exporters,  Argentina 
and  South  Africa  are  expected  to  recover  from 
last  year's  reduced  harvest,  but  Thailamd  vdll 
likely  be  down  more  than  a  million  tons. 

World  coarse  grain  trade  is  expected  to 
increase  about  2.0  million  tons  in  1987/88 
from  100.0  million  tons  in  1986/87.  U.S. 
exports  as  a  share  of  world  trade  may  rise  to 
48  percent  in  1987/88  from  47  percent  this 
year. 

Cora 

The  com  mau*ket  has  been  sensitive  to  a 
number  of  factors  this  spring  and  summer. 
Some  of  them  were  significant  changes  in 
exports;  the  rate  of  redemption  of  generic 
certificates  for  com  under  loan;  a  relatively 
tight  free-stock  situation;  the  high  rate  of 
participation  in  the  1987  feed  grain 
acreage-  reduction/paid-diversion  program; 
and  a  kind  of  weather  'T)rinkmanship"  during 
the  early  growing  seeison. 


The  net  result  of  these  factors  was  a  com 
m2n*ket  that  vacillated  between  expectations 
of  adequate  free  stocks  and  expectations  of 
tight  free  stocks  with  prices  having  to  rise  to 
the  loan  redemption  level.  As  planting 
proceeded  to  the  growing  sesison,  weather 
became  zmother  cause  for  uncertainty  and 
price  variability.  The  planting  sesison  started 
slowly,  with  plantings  behind  schedule  in  early 
April  due  in  part  to  areas  of  the  Eastern  Com 
Belt  and  Northern  Lake  States  low  on  moisture. 

The  last  week  of  April  brought  ideal 
planting  weather  and  plantings  surged  ahe2ul  of 
average.  By  May  10,  the  17  major  producing 
States  were  76  percent  planted  compared  with' 
a  5-year  average  of  47  percent  —  almost  two 
weeks  ahead  of  a  nonmd  planting  schedule. 

At  the  end  of  May,  soil  moisture  was  short 
over  the  Com  Belt,  the  Lake  States,  the 
Delta,  and  most  of  the  Southeast,  However, 
timely  rains  during  the  growing  season  enabled 
the  crops  to  develop  rapidly.  By  July  26,  the 
crop  was  88  percent  silked  in  the  17  major 
producing  States,  a  benchmark  generally  not 
reached  until  about  the  7th  of  August.  Crop 
conditions  for  the  17  major  producing  States 
on  July  26  were  slightly  improved  compared 
with  a  year  earlier. 

Com  prices  from  the  beginning  of  the 
crop  year  (Sept.  1)  to  midsummer  followed 
generally  similar  patterns  in  the  1985/86  and 
1986/87  crop  years.  At  the  same  time, 
significant  differences  between  the  two  years 
reflect  both  the  lower  loan  rate  for  1986/87, 
and,  from  mid-February,  the  factors  outlined 
above.  In  both  years,  the  harvest-season  low 
was  reached  in  mid-October,  followed  by  a 
recovery  to  mid-November  of  34  cents  a 
bushel  in  1985,  and  36  cents  a  bushel  in  1986. 
Prices  then  declined  from  November  to 
February. 

Free  stocks  (total  stocks  less  CCC 
inventory.  Farmer  Owned  Reserve  (FOR)  and 
regulaur  loans)  on  December  1  totaled  6.3 
billion  bushels  in  1985  and  5.4  billion  in  1986. 
Expected  use  for  the  rest  of  the  crop  year  was 
5.1  billion  in  1985/86  and  4.5  billion  in 
1986/87.  Thus,  free  stocks  appeared  adequate 
to  meet  needs  depending  on  how  much 
additional  com  went  under  loan.  The  chart 
shows  Central  Illinois  prices  as  a  barometer  of 
the  mid-winter  to  summer  market  factors  for 
the  two  crop  years. 
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Midweek  Com  Pricee:  Central  Illinois 

Dollars  per  bushel 
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Soviets  Enter  Market 
in  February 

The  export  market  was  lethargic  diiring 
the  first  half  of  the  1986/87  marketing  year. 
Exports  for  the  Sept./Nov.  quarter  were  23 
percent  below  a  year  earlier,  and  Dec./Feb. 
exports  were  off  by  32  percent.  The  major 
difference  between  the  two  years  was  the 
complete  absence  of  the  USSR  from  the  U.S. 
export  market  in  1986/87.  For  Sept./Nov. 
1986/87,  exports  to  countries  other  tluui  the 
USSR  were  up  3  percent,  but  for  Dec./Feb., 
exports  were  6  percent  below  a  year  earlier 
even  with  USSR  exports  excliided. 

The  first  reported  USSR  purchase  of  com, 
1  million  metric  tons,  was  in  the  last  week  of 
February,  but  the  first  ^pment  of  106,000 
tons  was  not  made  until  March  20-26.  By  that 
time,  sales  to  the  USSR  exceeded  2.5  million 
tons. 

The  entrance  of  the  USSR  into  the  market 
coincided  with  a  pickup  in  exports  to  other 
markets.  Esqxjrts  for  the  March/May  quarter 
were  502  million  bu^els,  more  than  double 
year-earlier  exports  of  204  million  bushels. 
March/May  exports  were  also  improved  by 
indications  of  smaller  than  expected  com 
crops  in  Argentina  and  South  Africa.  The 
estimated  production  of  these  two  countries 
was  reduc^  by  3  million  tons  from  March  to 
May.  Shipments  to  the  USSR  for  the  quarter 
were  approximately  147  million  bushels  this 
year,  and  only  10  million  Isist  year.  Exports  to 
all  other  countries  totaled  sdmost  356  million 
bushels,  up  83  percent  from  year-earlier 


exports  of  195  million  bushels.  March/May 
exports  represented  a  weekly  shipment  rate  of 
38.2  million  bushels,  compared  with  a  weekly 
rate  of  24.5  million  bushels  during  the 
Dec./Feb.  quarter.  The  strength  in  Central 
Illinois  com  prices  after  mid-February  this 
year  was  in  p2u*t  the  result  of  the  piclmp  in  the 
export  market. 

At  the  end  of  the  Dec./Feb  quarter,  free 
stocks  of  com  were  1.3  billion  bushels  this 
year  and  2.6  billion  last  yeeu*,  in  contrast  to 
the  expected  use  for  March  through  August  of 
2.7  billion  bushels  and  2.8  billion, 
respectively.  Thus,  tight  free  stocks  posed  a 
possible  runup  of  prices  this  summer  in  order 
to  facilitate  redemption  of  com  under  loan. 

Generic  Certificates 
New  Marketing  Tool 

The  introduction  of  generic  certificates 
to  the  feed  grain  marketing  process  in  April 
1986  was  a  major  new  development  in  the 
market.  Generic  certificates  (certificates 
with  a  fixed  dollar  face  value,  an  8-month 
life,  exclumgable  for  any  program  crop  at  the 
posted  county  prices,  zind  transferable)  are 
issued  to  farmers  in  lieu  of  czish  for  part  of 
the  deficiency  payments,  paid  land  (Aversion, 
Conservation  Acreage  Reserve  (CAR),  disaster 
programs,  and  emergency  feed  programs.  In 
addition,  they  are  issued  to  exporters  for  the 
T2U’geted  Export  Assistance  and  Export 
Enhancement  (EEP)  progreuns. 

Farmers  were  entitled  to  $1.35  billion  of 
generic  certificates  for  the  first  issuance  in 
April  1986  and  about  $2.05  billion  from  August 
to  December.  At  first,  farmers  used  generic 
certificates  spzuin^y.  By  mid- June  1986, 
farmers  tuul  exchanged  certificates  for  about 
35  million  bushels  of  com.  Thus,  the  use  of 
certificates  had  not  clearly  eliminated  the 
tight  free-stock  situation  in  the  spring  of 
1986.  Tight  free  stocks  and  normal  seasonal 
concern  over  planting  and  growing  conditions 
for  the  1986  crop  resulted  in  a 
20-cent-per-bushel  rise  in  spot  prices  at 
Central  Illinois  elevators  from  mid- April  to 
late  June. 

From  June  through  August,  the  weekly 
rate  of  exchange  of  certificates  for  com 
averaged  about  16  million  bushels.  From 
September  through  December,  the  weekly  rate 


Issue  and  Use  of  Certificates 


Date 

Value 

y 

Issued 

Value  Exchanoed 

Value  used 
for  corn 

Bushe  1  s 
of  corn 

Prior  to  Dec. 

3.4 

1.68 

.99 

596.4 

Dec  -  Feb 

3.2 

1.51 

1.21 

750.9 

Mar  -  May 

2.3 

3.52 

2.70 

1.641.0 

Total 

8.9 

6.71 

4.90 

2,988.3 

y  Includes  ^ 

1  stnal  1 

amount  of 

commodity-specific  certificates. 

Corn  supply, 

disappearance  and  stocks,  Sept-May 

Cro3 

year 

Item 

1985/86 

1966/87 

Mi  1 1  ion 

bushels 

Supply 

Beginning  stocks 

1,642.8 

4,039.5 

Production 

8,876.7 

8,252.8 

Imports 

Total 

4.6 

1.6 

10,529.5 

12,293.9 

Disappearance 

Food,  seed,  indust. 
Exports 

851.1 

875.4 

1,087.4 

1,138.9 

Fe^  and  residual 

3,601.0 

3,947.9 

Total 

5,539.5 

5,962.2 

Ending  Stocks 

CCC 

550.9 

1,491.5 

FOR  1/ 

652.8 

1,483.5 

Loan*" 

2,944.4 

2,742.6 

Free 

841.9 

614.1 

Total 

4,990.0 

6,331.7 

Expected  disappearance 

6/1  -  8/31 

965.5 

1,378.8 

y  Includes  special  producer  storage  loans. 


increased  to  27  million  bushels.  However,  the 
weekly  rate  of  use  of  com  rose  from  74 
million  bushels  during  June  -  August  to  153 
million  bushels  during  September-November. 
Thus,  the  increase  in  certificates  exchanged 
from  September  through  December  relative  to 
the  summer  quarter  was  not  beeuish  on  com 
prices.  However,  vdth  additional  certificates 
released  in  December  and  subsequent  months, 
the  weekly  rate  of  exchange  rose  to  54  million 
bushels  in  January  and  92  million  in  February. 
This  increase,  coming  prior  to  the  USSR 
entering  the  market,  did  place  downward 
pressure  on  prices.  The  Central  Illinois  price 
decreased  from  about  $1.46  a  bushel  in 
mid- January  to  $1.31  in  mid-February. 


The  pace  of  exchange  of  certificates  for 
com  continued  upward  during  March-May, 
reaching  a  weekly  average  of  138  million 
bushels  exchanged  during  May.  Exchanges 
decreased  rapidly  during  June  and  July,  with 
weekly  averages  of  70  million  in  June  and  29 
million  in  July. 


Record  Stocks  June  1 

Com  stocks  in  all  positions  on  June  1 
were  a  record  hi^  6.3  billion  bushels,  1.3 
billion  above  year-earlier  stocks.  Stocks  on 
farms  were  up  about  350  million  bushels, 
whereas  off-farm  stocks  increased  993  million 


bushels  from  a  year  ezu*lier.  The  increase  in 
off-farm  stocks  mainly  reflects  the  greater 
quantity  of  com  in  CCC  inventory  this  year  — 
up  941  million  bushels  from  a  year  earlier. 

Ninety  percent  of  June  I  stocks  this  year 
were  tied  up  in  regular  loan,  FOR,  and  CCC 
inventory,  leaving  free  stocks  of  614  million 
bu^els.  Last  June  1,  83  percent  were  under 
loan  or  in  CCC  inventory,  with  842  million 
bushels  of  free  stocks.  This  year,  with 
expected  use  from  June  through  August  of 
almost  1.4  billion  bushels,  about  615  million 
vdll  need  to  be  added  to  free  stocks  to  meet 
projected  needs.  Over  2  billion  certificates 
were  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
com  exchanges  were  averaging  nearly  74 
percent  of  aU  exchanges  during  the  first  half 
of  July.  At  that  rate,  about  1  billion  bushels 
of  com  could  be  redeemed  from  loans  with 
certificates  available  June  1.  Com  exchanges 
totaled  about  398  million  bushels  during  June 
and  August. 

Other  factors  that  may  add  to  free  stocks 
of  com  are  the  rotation  of  FOR,  the  sale  of 
com  by  the  CCC,  and  new  harvest.  For  a 
60-day  period  preceding  harvest,  farmers  may 
sell  com  in  the  FOR,  if  it  is  in  danger  of  going 
out  of  condition,  and  replace  it  with  new-crop 
grain  after  harvest.  With  the  large  quantity  of 
com  in  the  FOR  August  1  —  over  1.5  billion 
bushels  —  a  significant  amount  of  com  could 
be  rotated  this  summer. 

In  late  July,  the  com  harvest  had  started 
in  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  harvest 
pace  will  incre2ise  in  these  States  during 
August  and  will  extend  to  more  States  as 
well.  By  mid-August,  harvest  likely  will 
extend  2is  far  north  as  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
Between  the  exchange  of  certificates  for  com, 
rotation  of  FOR  stocks,  CCC  sales,  and  the 
new  harvest,  market  supplies  appear  adequate 
to  meet  needs  without  driving  com  prices 
above  the  loan  rate  to  stimulate  cash 
redemption  of  9-month  loans. 

Total  Disappearance  in  1986/87 
Highest  Since  1979/80  Record 

Total  disappearance  of  com  is  estimated 
at  7.37  billion  bushels  for  1986/87,  870  million 
bu^els  above  the  disappesu^ance  for  1985/86 
and  second  only  to  the  record  of  7.6  billion 
bushels  in  1979/80.  Driven  by  the  high 
fructose  syrup  and  ethanol  markets,  FSI  use 


will  reach  a  record  of  almost  1.2  billion 
bushels.  This  category  is  up  2.7  percent  from 
a  year  earlier,  and  almost  double  the  620 
million  bushels  of  1979/80. 

Exports  were  slow  in  developing  this  year, 
but  since  Msirch,  when  the  USSR  resumed 
shipments,  exports  have  more  than  doubled 
last  year's  pace.  For  the  entire  year,  exports 
are  expect^  to  top  1.5  billion  bushels,  up  284 
million  from  the  year-earlier  total.  In 
1979/80  exports  were  a  record  2.4  billion 
bushels. 

Feed  and  residual  disappearance  is 
estimated  at  a  record  4.65  billion  bushels  this 
year,  555  million  bushels  Isu'ger  than  last  year 
and  100  million  bushels  larger  than  the 
previous  record  in  1979/80.  However,  a  record 
82  million  grain  consuming  animal  units  were 
on  hand  in  1979/80,  compared  with  77  million 
in  1986/87,  implying  sharply  higher  feeding 
rates  this  season.  The  residual  component 
may  be  larger  than  in  1979/80. 

Area  for  Harvest 
Smallest  Since  1972 

Farmers  planted  66  million  acres  to  com 
this  spring,  a  decrease  of  10.7  million  from 
last  year  and  the  smallest  since  1969. 

Indicated  harvest  for  grain  is  59.6  million 
acres,  down  9.6  million  from  last  year  and  the 
smallest  since  1972.  The  difference  between 
area  harvested  for  grain  emd  plzmtings  is 
harvested  for  silage  with  a  small  amount  cut 
for  forage,  and  the  balance  represents 
abandonment.  The  apparent  area  planted  for 
silage  and  forage  production  is  a  record  low 
6.4  million  acres,  down  1.1  million  from  Izist 
year.  Much  of  the  decrease  is  the  result  of 
the  Dairy  Termination  Program. 

A  record  88  percent  of  the  com  base  was 
enrolled  in  the  feed  grain  program  this  year. 
The  program  required  a  20-percent  acreage 
reduction  (ARP)  and  included  an  optional  padd 
land  diversion  (PLD)  of  15  percent  of  the 
enrolled  base.  Area  idled  under  the  ARP 
totaled  14.6  million  acres,  and  enrollment  in 
the  PLD  added  another  6.9  million,  for  a  total 
of  21.5  million  acres,  the  largest  since  the  PIK 
program  of  1983.  In  auidition,  2.5  million  acres 
of  com  base  were  shifted  to  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  (CRP). 

Soil  moisture  was  short  in  the  Com  Belt, 
Lake  States,  Delta,  Appalachia,  amd  much  of 


the  Southeast  this  spring.  However,  excellent 
planting  weather  in  late  April  and  early  May 
enabled  much  of  the  crop  to  be  planted  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than  normal,  and  timely 
rains  during  the  growing  season  have  kept  the 
crop  developing  rapidly.  In  late  July,  the  crop 
condition  for  the  17  major  com  producing 
States  was  sli^tly  improved  over  last  year's. 

Near  Record  Supply 
Available  for  1987/88 

The  first  estimate  of  this  year's  com  crop 
by  the  National  Agricultural  Statistical 
Service  (NASS)  wzus  for  a  jdeld  of  121.4  bushels 
per  acre,  or  7.23  billion  bushels  from  59.6 
million  acres.  This  year's  crop  vdll  be  about  1 
billion  bushels  less  than  Izist  year  and  the 
smallest  since  1983,  when  the  PIK  program 
and  severe  drought  over  most  of  the  Com  Belt 
resulted  in  a  crop  of  only  4.2  billion  biishels. 

Even  with  less  com  produced  this  year, 
the  total  supply  for  1987/88  will  be  near  last 
year's  record  —  12.2  billion  bushels,  compared 
with  12.3  billion  for  1986/87.  Record 
expected  carryover  stocks  of  4.9  billion 
bushels,  up  900  million  from  a  year  earlier, 
will  offset  most  of  the  decrease  in  com 
production.  Imports  will  add  about  2.0  million 
bushels  to  this  year's  supply,  the  same  as 
during  1986/87. 

Disappearance  Likely  to  Exceed 
Production  in  1987/88 

Disappesu'ance  is  estimated  to  total  7.5 
billion  bushels  in  1987/88,  up  about  200  million 
bushels  from  1986/87  but  still  100  million 
short  of  the  record  7.6  billion  disappearance  in 
1979/80.  All  categories  of  use  are  expected  to 
register  year-over-yezu*  gains.  Continued 
growth  in  the  hi^  fructose  syrup  and  ethanol 
markets  will  take  FSl  use  to  a  record  high, 
slightly  above  1.19  billion  bushels. 

The  hog  industry  is  apparently  on  the 
upside  of  a  production  cycle,  and  with  further 
increases  expected  in  broiler  and  turkey 
production  in  1987/88  feed  use  will  likely  rise. 
Feed  and  residual  disappearance  is  estimated 
to  be  a  record  4.7  billion  bushels  in  1987/88, 
comp2U‘cd  with  4.65  billion  this  year. 

Foreign  production  of  coarse  grains  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  about  7.3  million  metric 


tons  larger  than  in  1986,  an  incresise  of  1.3 
percent.  Sluggish  economic  growth  in  many 
pau'ts  of  the  world  is  limiting  imports  of  coarse 
grains.  Consequently,  sizable  expansion  in 
world  trade  may  have  to  await  more  vigorous 
economic  growth  abroad,  and  perhaps  some 
changes  in  agricultural  and  tr^e  policies. 

U.S.  exports  of  com  in  1987/88  arc  expected 
to  rise  by  75  million  bushels.  The  U.S  share  of 
the  world  market  will  likely  increase  1  percent 
next  year. 

The  USDA  announced  in  February  that  it 
will  extend  regular  9-month  loans  for  an 
additional  year.  Farmers  who  elect  to  hold 
regular  loans  beyond  the  maturity  date  will  be 
paid  a  storage  payment  of  26-1/2  cents  per 
bushel  per  year.  The  volume  of  1986-crop 
loans  held  beyond  maturity  is  expected  to  help 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  com  for  1987/88 
through  a  combination  of  certificate 
exchanges  and,  if  necessary,  cash  redemption 
of  loans. 

Prices  May  Average 
Higher  in  1987/88 

Total  disappearance  in  1987/88  of  7.5 
billion  bushels  and  a  hzuvest  of  7.23  billion 
bushels  implies  a  270-million-bushel  reduction 
in  stocks  during  the  crop  year.  Although 
carryover  stocks  will  be  a  record  4.9  billion 
bushels,  most  of  the  carryover  will  be  in  CCC 
inventory,  the  FOR,  or  under  loan,  and  free 
stocks  will  be  minimal  pipeline  stocks. 

hi  1986/87,  an  estimated  76  percent  of 
the  eligible  com  will  be  placed  under  loan, 
leaving  approximately  3.4  billion  bushels  of 
the  1986  harvest  unencumbered  by  loans.  An 
additional  3.9  billion  must  be  added  by 
certificate  exchanges,  CCC  sales,  and  rotation 
of  FOR  if  total  disappearance  for  1986/87 
reaches  7.3  billion  bushels.  In  1987/88,  if  76 
percent  of  the  eligible  com  is  put  under  loan, 
about  3.1  billion  bushels  will  be  unencumbered 
by  loan.  If  loan  placement  is  less  than  76 
percent,  the  unencumbered  supply  would  be 
larger.  For  each  2  percent  that  placement 
falls  short  of  76  percent,  the  amount  free  of 
loan  would  increase  100  million  bushels.  The 
average  price  for  this  year's  disappezu*ance 
will  depend  largely  on  how  much  1987- crop 
com  is  placed  under  loan,  the  total  value  of 
generic  certificates  issued,  and  the  quantity  of 
com  redeemed  via  certificate  exchanges. 
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The  current  estimated  disappearance  for 
1987/88  will  be  met  if  certificate  exchanges 
during  the  crop  year  approximately  equal  the 
amount  of  this  year's  crop  placed  under  loan 
plus  300  million  bu^els.  However,  if  the 
certificate  exchanges  fall  short  of  this,  prices 
will  have  to  rise  to  stimvilate  cash  redemption 
of  com  under  loan.  The  amount  and  duration 
of  the  spQce-up  in  price  wUl  depend  on  the 
volume  to  be  redeemed  and  how  bullish 
farmers  become  on  price.  The  August  issue  of 
World  Agricidtural  Supply  and  Demand 
projected  a  price  range  of  $1.60  -  $2.00  a 
bushel  for  average  prices  received  by  farmers 
in  1987/88.  The  price  outcome  vdll  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  availability  and  use  of 
certificates. 

The  market  this  spring  and  summer  was 
sensitive  to  weather  conditions  because  of  the 
large  cut  in  planting,  combined  with  the  risk 
of  lower  yields  due  to  hot,  dry  weather. 
Depending  on  program  parameters  for  1988, 
the  market  may  be  even  more  ^ttery  next 
summer  if  weather  conditions  theaten  yields. 
This  year,  nearly  a  third  of  the  8.2  billion 
bushels  on  hand  March  1  were  in  the  CCC 
inventory  or  the  FOR.  Next  yezu*,  the  CCC 
inventory  and  FOR  could  account  for  a  larger 
proportion  of  March  1  stocks.  Aside  from  com 
goi^  out  of  condition,  the  CCC  cannot  sell  at 
less  than  115  percent  of  the  FOR  release 
price,  as  long  as  com  is  in  the  FOR.  The 
release  price  for  the  FOR  has  been  set  to  the 
target  price  of  $3.03  a  bushel.  Consequently, 


the  threat  of  sharply  lower  yields  because  of 
weather  could  send  com  prices  substantially 
higher  next  summer. 

Sorghum 

Sorghum  disappearance  totaled  671 
million  bushels  during  Sept. -May,  1986/87,  a 
decrease  of  15  percent  from  year-earlier 
disappearance  of  791  million  budiels.  Exports 
were  up  almost  15  million  bu^els  to  155 
million  this  year.  Mexico,  Taiwan,  Poland,  2uid 
Portugal  all  took  more  this  year,  with  Japan, 
Israel,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  importing 
less.  FSl  use  of  12  million  bu^els  W2is  almost 
half  the  use  in  the  comparable  period  last 
year,  mainly  because  of  reduced  purchases  by 
the  distilling  industry.  Feed  and  residual 
disappearance  was  down  123.2  million  bushels 
to  504  million  bushels  for  Sep.  -  May  this 
year.  Based  on  prices  at  Kanszis  City,  sorghum 
prices  were  above  feeding  value  relative  to 
com  for  much  of  the  period. 

Stocks  on  hand  June  1  were  a  record  822 
million  bushels.  However,  free  stocks  were 
only  20.6  million  bushels,  with  the  remainder 
tied  up  in  CCC  inventory,  FOR,  and  under 
loan.  Free  stocks  June  1,  1986  of  34  million 
bushels  were  not  quite  so  limiting. 

Sorghum  use  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
1986-87  crop  year  may  total  about  69  million 
bushels,  down  10  million  from  a  year  earlier. 


Sorghum  supply,  disappearance,  and  stocks,  Sep.-  May 


Item 

1965/86 

- rasgTST - 

Mi  1 

1  ion  bushels 

Supply 

Beginning  stocks 

300.2 

551.0 

Production 

1,120.3 

941.6 

Imports 

0 

0 

Total 

1,420.5 

1 ,492.6 

Disappearance 

FSl 

23.3 

12.0 

Exports 

140.3 

154.9 

Fa^  and  residual 

626.9 

503.7 

Total 

790.5 

670.6 

Stocks  June  1 

OCC 

181.4 

400.4 

FOR 

68.0 

94.0 

Loan 

342.9 

307.0 

Free 

37.7 

20.6 

Total 

630.0 

822.0 

Exports  held  up  well  during  June  and  July,  and 
may  exceed  year-earlier  exports  by  8  million 
bushels  for  the  June-August  quarter.  FSI  use 
is  expected  to  total  only  2.6  million  bushels, 
with  .6  million  used  for  seed  and  2  million 
bushels  used  for  processing,  down  almost  2 
million  from  last  June- Aug.  A  significant 
amount  of  exports  during  June  -  August  will 
come  from  the  new-crop  harvest,  which  will 
determine  to  a  large  part  feed  and  residual 
disappearance  in  the  balance  sheet. 

The  sorghum  harvest  started  in  the 
Co2istal  Bend  region  of  Texzis  in  mid-July,  and 
by  July  25th  had  expanded  into  the  Blacklands 
region.  The  Texzis  crop  was  estimated  to  be 
11  percent  harvested  by  July  25th.  By  late 
August,  Texas  will  be  more  than  50  percent 
harvested,  and  harvest  will  be  well  along  in 
the  Delta  and  Southeast  also.  The  new-crop 
harvest  that  is  exported  or  used  prior  to 
September  will  not  be  included  in  the  supply 
for  June  -  August  or  September  stocks,  but 
will  be  included  in  the  disappearance,  and 
therefore  decreases  the  feed  and  residual 
category  of  use  from  its  true  quantity. 

The  projected  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  the  1986/87  crop  year  is  $1.40  a 
I  bushel,  down  almost  28  percent  from  the 
i  1985/86  average  of  $1.93.  The  effective  loan 
I  rate  for  1986/87  was  also  down  28  percent, 
from  $2.42  a  bushel  in  1985/86  to  $1.74  a 
bushel  in  1986/87.  The  average  farm  price  of 
com  dropped  almost  32  percent  from  1985/86, 
compared  with  the  28-percent  decline  in  its 
loan  rate.  Thus,  com  feeding  expanded  into 
the  fringes  of  sorghum  feeding  area  relative  to 
1985/86.  This  explains  why  sorghum  feed  and 
residual  disappearance  was  down  this  year 
while  com  feed  disappearance  rose.  However, 
com  is  not  a  substitute  for  sorghum  in  certain 
export  markets  (especially  Venezuela),  so 
exports  of  sorgjmm  exceeded  year-earlier 
exports.  The  Gulf  export  price  for  sorghum 
was  down  23  percent  from  a  year  eau*lier,  less 
than  the  decline  in  the  sorghum  loan  rate  or 
farm  prices. 


Generic  Certificates  Less  Significant 
in  Sorghum  Markets 

Through  July  15,  180.2  million  bushels  of 
sorghum  had  been  exchanged  for  $312.5 
million  of  generic  certificates.  This 
represented  5.2  percent  of  the  tot2il  value  of 


certificates  used  for  redemption  of  feed  grains 
through  July  15.  However,  the  combined 
deficiency  and  diversion  payments  of  sorghum 
for  1986/87,  plus  50  percent  of  these  payments 
for  1987/88,  was  7.7  percent  of  the  feed  grain 
total.  On  the  other  hand,  92.1  percent  of  the 
value  of  certificates  redeemed  by  July  15 
were  redeemed  for  com,  but  com  deficiency 
and  diversion  payments  represent  about  87.2 
percent  of  the  combined  payment  for  all  feed 
grains,.  Consequently,  fzumers  receiving 
certificates  for  both  com  and  sor^um  were 
using  them  mainly  for  com  exchanges,  or  some 
farmers  receiving  certificates  on  their 
sorghum  program  may  have  sold  them. 

Production  Dawn  from  1986; 

Supply  Unchanged 

The  area  expected  to  be  harvested  for 
sorghum  this  year  is  down  about  3.4  million 
acres  from  last  year.  A  record  83  percent  of 
the  sorghum  base  was  enrolled  in  the  feed 
grain  program  this  year,  comp2Lred  with  51 
percent  in  1986.  Farmers  on  42.4  percent  of 
the  base  also  signed  up  for  the  voluntary 
15-percent  paid  diversion  option.  The 
set-aside  for  sorghum  this  year  totaled  4.1 
million  acres  (3.0  ARP  plus  1.1  PLD),  1.4 
million  acres  more  than  last  year,  and  the 
largest  amount  diverted  to  conservation  use 
since  the  PIK  program  in  1983.  Moreover, 
through  the  fourth  sign  up  1.3  million  acres  of 
base  were  shifted  to  the  CRP.  Planting 
outside  the  program  will  be  down  substantially 
this  year  at  2.9  million  acres,  compared  with 
6.3  million  last  year. 

Production  in  early  August  has  been 
estimated  at  758  million  bushels,  down  184 
million  from  laist  year’s  crop.  The  decline 
represents  the  smaller  acreage  harvested,  as 
yield  this  year  is  estimated  to  be  a  record  72.1 
bushels  per  acre,  up  4.4  bushels  from  last 
yezir's  yield. 

Carryover  stocks  are  expected  to  be  a 
record  753  million  bushels,  bringing  the  supply 
for  1987/88  to  1,511  million  bushels,  up 
slightly  from  last  year's  supply  of  1,493 
million.  Nc  imports  were  received  last  year 
and  the  same  is  expected  this  year. 

Free  supplies  in  the  carryover  stock  will 
be  negligible,  as  nearly  the  entire  carryover 
will  be  in  the  CCC  inventory,  FOR,  or  imder 
regular  loans,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  Last 
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year,  almost  SSO  million  bushels  out  of  the 
harvest  of  942  million  were  not  placed  under 
loan,  and  through  mid- July  of  tt^  year.  151.3 
million  bushels  were  added  to  market 
availability  through  generic  certificate 
exchanges. 

The  unencumbered  supply  from  this  year's 
harvest  may  be  no  more  than  345  million 
bushels,  unless  farmers  place  much  less  of  the 
eligible  crop  under  loan  than  normal.  The 
amount  of  sorghum  available  for  the  year  will 
depend  on  the  total  quantity  of  certificates 
issued  during  the  year  and  the  proportion 
exchanged  for  sorghum. 

Free  supplies  can  also  result  from  prices 
rising  above  ^e  loan  rate  by  a  margin 
sufficient  to  stimulate  cash  redemption  of 
loans.  However,  the  tall  will  not  wag  the  dog; 
sorghum  is  not  likely  to  be  redeemed  for  cash 
unless  free  supplies  of  com  become  short 
enough  relative  to  market  demands  that  the 
price  of  com  rises  above  the  loan  rate.  At 
least  throught  the  first  half  of  the  1987/88 
crop  year,  we  are  likely  to  see  a  repeat  of  last 
year's  situation.  Com  likely  will  make  further 
inroads  in  feed  use  in  su-eas  that  normally 
would  feed  sorghum,  and  exports  may  account 
for  a  greater  proportion  of  total  sorghum 
disappearance. 

Barley 

Total  disappearance  of  606  million  bushels 
in  the  1986/87  marketing  year  was  16.1 
percent  above  the  previous  year.  Domestic 
use  was  down  slightly  at  469  million  bushels; 
however,  exports  recovered  to  a  record  high 
137  million  buriiels  because  of  the  Export 
Enhancement  Program.  Malt  and  barley  used 
for  distilled  spirits  and  beer  increased  about  3 
percent  over  the  previo\is  year.  Malt  prices 
remained  low  throughout  the  year,  and  ended 
the  season  averaging  20  cents  per  bushel  lower 
than  1985/86. 

Record  barley  production  of  610  million 
buriicls,  carryin  of  325  million  bushels  and  7 
million  buriiels  of  imports  combined  for  a  total 
supply  of  942  million  bushels  in  1986/87. 

Stocks  in  FOR  totaled  122  million  bushels, 

CCC  inventory  was  at  76  million  bushels,  90 
million  bushels  were  under  9-month  loan,  and 
free  stocks  were  48  million  bushels,  for  a  total 
ending  stock  of  336  million  bushels. 


Program  enrollment  for  barley  increased 
to  82  percent  for  1987,  compared  with  71 
percent  in  1986  euid  57  percent  in  1985.  The 
loan  rate  has  dropped  to  $1.49  per  bushel  from 
$2.08  in  1985.  The  increased  program 
enrollment  reflects  low  market  prices 
throughout  most  of  the  1986/87  season  and  the 
relatively  high  target  price  protection,  which 
remained  at  $2.60  a  bushel.  The  average  price 
received  by  farmers  in  the  1986  marketing 
year  wzis  $1.61,  compared  with  a  previous 
5-year  average  of  $2.28,  a  29-percent  drop. 
Prices  were  beginning  to  show  some  strength 
relative  to  a  year  earlier  near  the  end  of  the 
marketing  year.  This  was  partly  in  response  to 
tighter  free  stocks  —  186  million  bushels 
compared  to  248  million  bushels  a  year 
earlier.  Prices  received  in  May  1987  were 
higher  than  those  received  a  year  earlier,  for 
the  first  time  since  July  1984.  June  1987 
prices  were  18  cents  higher  than  June  1986  at 
$1.57. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  2.55 
million  acres  have  been  taken  out  of  barley 
production  this  year  in  response  to  program 
Incentives.  The  reduction  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  20-percent  acreage 
reduction  requirement  for  program 
participation  and  the  optional  15-percent  paid 
land  diversion.  In  August,  the  barley  crop  for 
1987  W21S  estimated  at  518  million  bushels,  15 
percent  below  last  year's  record  but  slightly 
above  the  average  523  million  bushels 
produced  annually  since  1980.  Production  plus 
a  June  1  carryin  of  336  million  bushels  and 
imports  of  5  million  bushels  gives  an  estimated 
1987/88  supply  of  860  million  bushels. 

Barley  disappearance  in  1987/88  is 
foreczist  at  600  million  bushels,  almost 
unchanged  from  last  year.  Exports  are 
expected  to  remain  strong  in  response  to 
continued  EEP  sales.  Estimates  place  this 
year's  exports  at  125  million  bushels.  Feed 
and  residual  barley  use  is  projected  at  300 
million  bushels  for  1987/88,  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  Barley  feeding  value  is  about  75 
percent  that  of  com  on  an  energy-per-bushel 
basis,  and  usually  will  substitute  for  com  only 
when  barley  prices  are  below  com  prices  by  a 
simil2u*  margin.  Between  October  1986  and 
May  1987,  the  average  feed  barley  price 
received  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  was 
more  than  90  percent  that  of  com.  Feed  and 
residual  use  of  barley  in  1986/87  was  down  32 
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B«rley  and  Oats  Program  Parameters:  1984-1987 


Crop 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Barley 

Target  price  ($/bu.) 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

Loan  level  ($/bu.) 

2.08 

2.08 

1.56 

1.49 

Acreage  reduction  (%) 

10 

10 

17.5 

20 

Program  enrol Iment  (%) 

44 

58 

71 

82 

Program  yield  1/  (bu./acre) 

50 

51 

49 

49 

Paid  land  diversion  (%) 

— 

— 

2.5 

15 

Base  acreage  (mil.  acres) 

11.6 

13.2 

12.4 

12.9 

Oats 

Target  price  ($/bu.) 

1.60 

Iw60 

1.60 

1.60 

Loan  level  ($/bu.) 

1.31 

1.31 

.99 

.94 

Acreage  reduction  (%) 

10 

10 

17.5 

20 

Program  enrol Iment  (X) 

14 

15 

37 

44 

Program  yield  (bu./acre) 

53 

48 

50 

50 

Paid  land  diversion  (X) 

— 

— 

2.5 

15 

Base  acreage  (mi  1 .  acres) 

9.9 

9.9 

9.1 

8.7 

y  The  U.S.  weighted  average  of  individual  farm  program  yields  which 
are  used  as  the  basis  for  making  deficiency  and  paid  diversion 
payments. 


million  bushels  from  1985/86.  While  the 
trzuiitional  discount  barley  price  reappeared  in 
May,  large  com  supplies  amd  prospects  for 
continued  large  carryover  next  year  suggest 
little  growth  in  barley  feed  use. 

Oats 

Oat  production  in  1986/87  fell  to  less  than 
385  million  bushels,  a  decline  of  26  percent 
from  the  previous  crop.  Beginning  stocks  of 
184  million  bushels  and  imports  of  33  million 
bushels  brought  total  supply  to  nearly  603 
million  bushels,  which  was  17  percent  lower 
than  1985/86. 

Feed  and  residual  use  was  393  million 
bushels,  FSI  was  73  million  bushels,  and 
exports  remained  low  at  3  million  bushels  for  a 
total  disappearance  of  469  million  bushels. 
Feed  and  residual  use  was  5  percent  lower 
than  in  1985  and  15  percent  lower  than  the 
previous  5-year  average.  Ending  stocks  were 
tight  at  133  million  bushels;  however,  121 
million  were  free  stocks,  with  4  million 
bushels  in  both  FOR  zmd  CCC  inventory  and  an 
additional  4  million  under  9-month  loan. 

Oat  producers'  participation  in  the  feed 
grain  program  this  year  increased  to  44 
percent,  compzu*ed  with  37  percent  last  year 


and  15  percent  in  1985.  The  loan  rate  has 
dropped  to  $0.94  per  bushel  for  this  year,  22 
percent  below  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  the  last  marketing  year. 

However,  the  target  price  remained  at  $1.60 
per  bushel,  so  prospects  for  increased 
deficiency  payments  stimulated  an  increase  in 
program  participation.  A  total  of  .9  million 
acres  were  held  out  of  production  in  response 
to  the  20-percent  acreage  reduction 
requirement  and  the  15-percent  optional  paid 
land  diversion.  Acreage  reduction 
requirements  accounted  for  78  percent  of  the 
total.  Planted  acreage  of  18  million  is  up  22 
percent  over  last  year;  however,  estimated 
harvested  acreage  is  up  less  than  6  percent  at 
7.3  million  acres.  The  increase  in  planted 
relative  to  harvested  acres  is  due  in  part  to 
higher  com  program  participation  rates  and  to 
increased  acreage  reduction  requirements,  and 
partly  to  the  practice  of  seeding  oats  as  a 
cover  crop  on  idled  acreage. 

Oats  supply  is  forecast  at  561  million 
bushels  in  1987/88,  a  decline  of  41  million 
b\jshels  from  last  year.  Production  is 
estimated  at  393  million  bushels,  only  8 
million  higher  than  last  year.  Beginning  stocks 
of  133  million  bushels  were  down  50  million. 
Ending  stocks  are  projected  to  decline  further 
this  year  to  114  million  bushels,  which  would 
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imply  a  stocks-to-use  ratio  of  25  percent.  Total  use  of  all  hay  for  the  1986/87  May-April 

lower  than  any  year  since  1956's  23  percent.  crop  year  came  to  149.6  million  tons,  an 

At  393  million  bu^els,  production  will  remain  increase  of  5  percent  over  1985/86 
at  a  historically  low  level.  Imports  are  disappearance  of  142  million  tons.  Carryover 

escpected  to  add  35  million  bu^els  to  total  stocks  this  May  were  32.4  million  tons.  5.7 

supply.  Imports  have  become  an  increasingly  million  tons  from  a  year  ezirlier  and  the 

important  component  of  supply  since  the  early  largest  carryover  since  May  1981. 

1980’s. 

The  supply  of  alfalfa  meal  and  pellets  for 

Total  domestic  disappearance  of  oats  for  1986/87  totaled  872,200  tons,  down  100,000 

1987/88  is  projected  at  445  million  bushels.  tons  from  the  1985/86  supply  of  973,800. 

Feed  and  residual  disappearance  accounts  for  Cauryover  stocks  in  May  1986  were  56,000 

365  million  of  the  totsd,  while  FSI  use  will  be  tons,  compared  with  118,300  tons  on  hand  May 

near  80  million  bushels.  Oat  prices  ranged  1985.  Production  for  1986/87  was  816,200 

from  $0.86  to  $1.10  in  the  summer  and  early  tons  compared  with  year-earlier  production  of 
fall  of  1986.  At  those  prices,  oats  were  in  a  855,500  tons.  Exports  for  1986/87  of  186,000 

normal  relationship  with  the  price  of  com.  tons  were  almost  8  times  larger  than  the 

Tighter  supplies  zuid  higher  prices  since  1985/86  shipments  of  23,500  tons.  Prices  of 

November  1986  combined  with  low  com  prices  alfalfa  meal  at  Kansas  City  averuged  slightly 
vdll  continue  to  limit  oat  feeding  for  all  but  lower  for  May  -  April  1986/87,  $91  a  ton,  than 

the  more  specialized  uses  such  as  pleasure  and  the  year-earlier  average  price  of  $92.71. 

race  horse  feeding.  Domestic  use  for  1986/87  of  642,100  tons  was 

down  28  percent  from  the  year-earlier  use  of 
Hay  894,300  tons. 

Hay  production  in  1986  was  a  record  155.3  Hay  is  expected  to  be  harvested  from  60.2 

million  short  tons,  of  which  91.4  million  tons  million  acres  this  year,  down  1.1  million  acres 
were  alfalfa  or  alfalfa  mixtures.  Adding  from  the  62.3  million  harvested  last  year.  The 

carryover  stocks  of  26.7  million  tons  results  in  yield  per  harvested  acre  last  year  was  2.49 
a  total  supply  of  182.0  million  tons  for  tons  per  acre,  almost  equal  to  the  record  yield 

1986/87,  also  a  record.  of  2.5  tons  in  1972.  Last  year  yields  were 

reduced  in  the  Southeast  becaiise  of  drought. 

Processing  into  alfalfa  meal,  pellets,  and  This  year,  the  Lake  States  and  Pacific 

cubes  used  about  843,000  tons  of  adfalfa  hay.  Northwest  have  been  short  of  moisture.  The 

leaving  about  90.6  million  tons  for  feeding.  1987  hay  crop  is  estimated  at  150.8  million 


Hay  (all);  acreage,  supply,  and  disappearance,  1981/82-1986/87 


Item 

Unit 

1982/83 

1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1/ 

Acreage  harvested 

Mil.  acres 

59.8 

59.7 

61.4 

60.6 

62.3 

60.2 

Yield  per  acre 

Tons 

2.50 

2.36 

2.45 

2.46 

2.49 

2.5 

Carryover  (May  1) 

Mi  1 .  short  tons 

25.0 

28.1 

20.1 

26.9 

26.7 

32.4 

Production 

ft 

149.2 

140.8 

150.6 

149.0 

155.3 

150.8 

Supply 

ff 

174.2 

168.9 

170.7 

175.9 

182.0 

183.2 

Disappearance 

ft 

146.1 

148.8 

143.8 

149.1 

149.6 

Roughage-consuming 
animal  units  (RCAU) 

Mil.  units 

90.2 

89.3 

85.9 

83.4 

80.8 

79.9 

Supply  per  RCAU 

Tons 

i.93 

1.89 

1.99 

2.11 

2.25 

2.29  i 

Disappearance  per  RCAU 

— n  _ _ _ 

ff 

1.62 

1.67 

1.67 

1.79 

1.85 

tons,  down  4.5  million  tons  from  last  year's 
harvest.  Production  of  alfalfa  and  mixtures  of 
alfalfa  is  estimated  at  86.1  million  tons,  down 
5.3  million  from  last  year.  Production  of 
other  hay,  at  64.7  million  tons,  is  up  842,000 
tons  from  1986.  The  decrease  in  production  of 
alfalfa  and  mixtures  is  almost  entirely  the 
result  of  a  decrease  in  area  harvested  of  1.2 
million  acres.  The  U.S.  average  yield  was 
down  about  1  percent  from  last  year.  The 
States  with  yields  down  by  5  percent  or  more 
were  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Connecticut, 

Michigan,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  and  South 
Dakota.  Yields  were  down  in  five  other  States 
but  by  less  than  5  percent.  In  the  remaining 
31  States  for  which  yields  are  given,  the  yields 
equaled  or  exceeded  year- earlier  yields.  The 
U.S.  yield  of  all  hay  is  estimated  at  2.5  tons 
per  acre  this  year,  equal  to  the  1982  record. 

In  mid- July,  the  U.S.  price  of  baled 
alfalfa  averaged  $65.70  per  ton,  compared 
with  a  year-earlier  price  of  $61.40.  However, 
the  price  of  other  hay  this  Jiily  was  $49.50  per 
ton,  down  40  cents  a  ton  from  the  mid-July 
price  in  1986. 

FEED  DEMAND 

Feed  and  residual  use  of  feed  grains  (com, 
sorghum,  barley,  and  oats)  in  1986/87  is 
expected  to  total  143.6  million  metric  tons,  up 
7  percent  from  1985/86.  In  1987/88  another 
gain  of  1  percent  is  expected  in  feed  and 
residual.  In  1986/87,  the  gains  in  feed  and 
residual  use  were  concentrated  in  com,  which 
had  an  increase  use  of  nearly  14  percent,  while 
use  of  other  feed  grains  declined.  Another 
source  of  livestock  feed  is  wheat.  In  1986/87, 
the  feed  and  residual  use  of  wheat  v/as  386 
million  bushels,  up  43  percent  from  1985/86. 
For  1987/88,  wheat  feeding  of  livestock  is 
expected  to  decline  to  175  million  bushels, 
down  55  percent  from  1986/87. 

The  feed  emd  residual  use  of  feed  grains  in 
1986/87  was  the  largest  in  the  past  12  years. 
The  residual  portion  may  have  been  larger  in 
1986/87  than  in  many  years  because  of 
generally  fewer  numbers  of  livestock, 
suggesting  less  feed  would  be  needed.  In 
addition,  since  feed  and  residual  use  is  the 
balancing  category  in  the  use  section,  any 
future  revisions  in  the  reported  categories 
could  change  the  feed  and  residual  use. 


The  inventory  of  all  cattle  and  calves  on 
June  1  was  2  percent  below  1986.  The  demand 
for  feed  and  pasture  from  the  beef  sector 
should  be  down  next  year.  The  number  of 
brood  cows  in  the  inventory  is  slightly  larger 
than  last  year.  The  number  of  replacement 
beef  heifers  and  bulls  over  500  pounds  in  1987 
was  the  same  as  in  1986,  suggesting  the  beef 
herd  has  about  stabilized. 

The  low  point  in  the  calf  crop  may  occur 
in  1987.  The  decline  in  beef  production  and 
higher  slau^ter  cattle  prices,  combined  with 
relatively  low  grain  prices,  means  that 
producers  have  an  incentive  to  put  as  many 
cattle  on  feed  as  they  can.  Thus,  feed  use  by 
cattle  feedlots  is  likely  to  remain  strong 
through  the  1986/87  crop  year  and  in  the 
1987/88  crop  year.  In  addition,  cattle  may  be 
fed  to  heavier  weights  when  beef  prices  are  up 
and  feed  costs  relatively  low. 

The  exception  occurs  when  packers  need 
cattle,  and  pressure  feeders  to  sell  before  they 
would  otherwise.  During  1987,  the  packers 
have  been  needing  cattle  at  times,  and 
slau^ter  weights  have  been  below  1986.  Still, 
weights  of  steers  slaughtered  under  federal 
inspection  have  been  above  average  since 
1985,  perhaps  because  of  shifting  to  heavier 
bree^.  If  this  is  the  case,  feed  use  vdll  likely 
be  somewhat  higher  for  the  same  number  of 
cattle  on  feed. 

The  inventory  of  dairy  cattle  on  Jime  1 
was  5  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  The  Dairy 
Termi^tion  Program  (DTP)  was  implemented 
April  1,  1986,  to  reduce  the  surplus  of  milk 
and  milk  products  by  cutting  the  number  of 
dadry  cattle.  Dairy  replacement  heifers  500 
pounds  and  over  were  also  down  2  percent 
from  last  year.  The  use  of  feed  is  not  down  as 
much  as  the  cattle  numbers  would  suggest, 
because  milk  production  per  cow  has  been  up. 
In  fact,  concentrate  fed  per  cow  has  averaged 
2.2  percent  hi^er  since  the  DTP  started. 

The  demand  for  hay  and  pasture  in 
1986/87  is  expected  to  be  down  from  1985/86, 
because  of  the  decline  in  cattle  numbers. 
Roughage- consuming  animal  units  (RCAU) 
may  be  3  percent  below  last  year  and  result  in 
nearly  2.25  tons  of  hay  supplies  per  RCAU.  In 
addition,  pasture  conditions  on  August  1  as 
reported  by  NASS  were  above  the  10-year 


average.  Thus,  pastures  in  most  of  the  United 
States  will  be  providing  rou^age  for  the 
animals  and  producers  will  not  need  to  start 
feeding  hay  early.  In  1987/88,  RCAU  are 
expected  to  slip  below  the  previous  year, 
further  reducing  the  demand  for  roughage. 

Feed  demand  from  hog  enterprises  was 
likely  up  sli^tly  in  1986/87  from  the  1985/86 
crop  year,  as  producers  increased  the  number 
of  sows  farrowing  this  spring.  The  average 
dressed  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  1986  was 
up  2  pounds  from  a  year  earlier,  and  thus  far 
in  1987  they  have  averaged  2  pounds  above  a 
year  ago.  These  heavier  wei^ts  have  helped 
offset  the  smaller  number  of  hogs  on  feed  in 
the  first  half  of  the  1986/87  feeding  year. 

In  1987/88,  feed  use  by  hog  producers  will 
likely  be  higher  because  of  increased  numbers 
of  market  hogs,  and  wei^ts  are  likely  to 
remain  high.  The  number  of  sows  farrowing 
during  December  1986-May  1987  was  up  6 
percent  from  last  year,  and  some  of  these  hogs 
will  stUl  be  consuming  feed  in  Sept.  -  Dec. 

1987.  Reported  intentions  for  numbers  of 
sows  to  farrow  in  June-Nov.  1987  are  up  8 
percent  from  last  year,  pointing  to  more  hogs 
than  a  year  ago  being  marketed  in  first-half 

1988. 

Output  of  broiler  and  turkey  meat  in  1987 
has  been  up  from  a  year  earlier  as  producers 
respond  to  relatively  low  feed  prices  and  the 
resulting  favorable  returns.  Not  only  have 
numbers  of  birds  been  increased  but  the 
weights  of  broilers  have  been  higher. 

Producers  have  an  incentive  to  produce  larger 
birds  because  of  high  prices  for  breast  meat. 
Also,  the  larger  birds  generally  have  a  higher 
meat  yield,  making  them  more  desirable  for 
further  processing.  Feed  demand  for  poultry 
will  likely  increase  in  the  1987/88  feed  year 
because  of  further  expansion  in  the  broiler 
industry  and  some  increase  in  turkey  numbers. 

Feed  use  by  the  egg  industry  may  be  down 
in  1987/88  from  the  1986/87  level.  Producers 
increased  egg  production  in  the  1986/87  feed 
year,  but  current  low  prices  zu-e  expected  to 
cause  a  cutback  in  the  number  of  eggs 
produced  next  year.  Producers  are  beginning 
to  decrease  orders  for  replacement  pullets,  as 
indicated  by  the  egg-type  chick  hatch. 
Replacement  pullet  numbers  could  begin 
increasing  toward  the  end  of  the  1987/88  feed 
year,  as  producers  need  pullets  to  replace  old 
hens  late  in  1988  and  into  1989. 


FOOD,  SEED,  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
USE  OF  CORN 

The  role  of  food,  seed,  and  industrial  use 
(FSI)  of  com  continues  to  expand.  A  major 
rezison  is  the  strong  demand  for  com 
sweeteners  and  the  fuel  additive  ethanol. 

Since  1975,  FSI  consumption  hzis  grown  by  129 
percent,  compared  with  a  31-perccnt  increase 
in  feed  and  residual  consumption  and  a 
27-percent  change  in  total  com  disappearance 
(including  exports).  FSI  use  was  equivalent  to 
14.6  percent  of  feed  and  residual 
disappearance  in  1975/76,  and  averaged  15.7 
percent  from  1975  to  1981.  This  crop  yezu*  the 
estimated  FSI  use  will  be  25.6  percent  of  feed 
zmd  residual  disappearance.  FSI  use  as  a 
percentage  of  total  com  consumption 
(including  exports)  has  increased  from  a 
9.4-percent  annual  average  for  1975-81  to 
16.2  percent  for  1986/87. 

FSI  has  experienced  three  different 
4-year  growth  patterns  since  1976.  The  first 
period  was  1976/77  to  1979/80,  when  annual 
increases  averaged  5.3  percent.  These  were 
the  emerging  years  for  the  HFCS  and  fuel 
ethanol  industries.  HFCS  was  just  developing 
as  an  alternative  to  sugar,  while  the  energy 
crisis  was  giving  ethanol  the  opportunity  to 
develop  as  a  fuel  alternative. 

In  the  second  period,  1980/81  to  1983/84, 
the  HFCS  and  ethanol  industries  went  through 
tremendous  growth  and  change.  HFCS  wzis 
adapted  for  use  in  soft  drinks.  High  fuel 
prices  and  government  subsidies  provided 
ethanol  with  the  opportunity  to  get 
established.  Because  of  these  factors,  annual 
growth  during  this  period  averaged  11.1 
percent. 

In  the  third  period,  1984/85  to  1987/88, 
HFCS  gained  approval  for  100-percent 
replacement  of  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of 
soft  drinks.  HFCS  has  since  become  almost 
universally  adopted  zis  the  main  caloric 
sweetener  for  soft  drink  bottlers,  and  slower 
growth  rates  have  resulted.  During  this  time, 
ethanol  sales  have  stmggled,  especially  in 
1986  with  the  large  surplus  of  fuel  stocks  and 
lower  prices.  Annual  FSI  growth  for  1984/85 
to  1987/88  has  fallen  well  behind  the  pace  of 
1979-83,  and  will  likely  average  5.6  percent. 

Per  capita  com  sweetener  use  surpassed 
sugar  consumption  in  1985  and  the  gap  is  . 
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Food,  seed,  and  industrial  use  of  corn  as  percentage 
of  domestic  and  total  usage 


Year 

Corn 

Feed 

Percent 

beg inning 

FSI 

and 

corn 

feed  and 

FSI  of 

1'-'  1 1' 

use 

res  i  dua  1 

use 

residual 

total 

Hi  1 1  ion  bushels 

Percent 

1975 

521 

3569 

5767 

14.6 

9.0 

1976 

542 

3591 

5789 

15.1 

9.4 

1977 

581 

3717 

6207 

15.6 

9.4 

1978 

608 

4264 

6996 

14.3 

8.7 

1979 

640 

4549 

7604 

14.1 

8.4 

1980 

718 

4157 

7238 

17.3 

9.9 

1981 

797 

4169 

6975 

19.1 

11.4 

1982 

895 

4521 

7249 

19.8 

12.3 

1983 

975 

3818 

6694 

25.5 

14.6 

1984 

1091 

4079 

7036 

26.7 

15.5 

1985 

1106 

4095 

6496 

28.3 

17.9 

1986 

1191 

4650 

7366 

25.6 

16.2 

1987 

1225 

4700 

7525 

26.1 

16.3 

increaising.  Per  capita  consumption  of  corn 
sweeteners  in  1987  is  projected  to  reach  67.9 
pounds,  compared  with  61.1  for  sugar.  HFCS 
use  is  expected  to  reach  a  record  46.4  pounds 
per  capita,  in  1970,  for  comparison,  com 
sweetener  consumption  wsis  19.3  pounds  per 
capita  versus  101.8  for  sugar.  HFCS  use  was 
.7  pound  that  year.  By  1980,  com  sweetener 
use  was  40.2  pounds  per  person,  sugau*  83.6, 
and  HFCS  had  climbed  to  19.1  pounds. 

HFCS  hzis  swept  out  of  the  price  doldrums 
it  suffered  through  this  past  winter.  Demand 
for  HFCS  was  very  weak  late  last  winter  and 
supplies  were  plentiful.  HFCS-42  (used 
primarily  for  baking  and  milling  products) 
traded  for  as  low  as  8  cents  a  pound. 

However,  the  unseasonably  warm  spring  and 
the  hot  summer  have  pushed  soft  drink  sales  to 
much  hi^er  levels,  along  with  the  demand  for 
HFCS.  The  price  for  HFCS-  55,  used  primarily 
for  soft  drinks,  has  returned  to  the  19-20  cent 
area  (wet)  and  supplies  are  very  tight  this 
summer.  HFCS-42  has  returned  to  the  12-14 
cents  a  pound  range. 

Another  important  reaison  for  higher 
HFCS  prices  has  been  the  com  wet  millers 
changing  some  of  their  "swing  capacity"  to 
produce  other  products.  Swing  capacity  in  a 
plant  allows  refiners  an  opportunity  to  switch 
some  of  their  plants'  operation  to  different 
products  which  have  higher  profit  margins. 

Last  year  when  crude  oil  prices  dropped 
zis  low  as  $10-a-barrel,  profit  margins  for 
ethanol  were  very  low,  so  producers  stopped 
using  their  swing  capacity  to  produce  ethanol. 
However,  the  situation  changed  this  spring 


when  HFCS  prices  reached  record  lows  and 
crude  oil  prices  rose  to  $17-18  a  barrel. 
Producers  switched  some  of  their  capacity 
back  to  ethanol  and  away  from  sweeteners. 
This  switch  tightened  available  supplies  of 
HFCS-55  while  hot  weather  increased 
demand.  There  have  been  rumors  that  some 
soft  drink  bottlers  have  threatened  to  return 
to  sugar  due  to  the  high  HFCS  prices  and  lack 
of  supplies. 

HFCS-42  supplies  have  been  adequate  for 
most  of  the  summer.  However,  while  most 
users  have  commitments  for  their  needs  on  an 
annual  basis,  there  hais  not  been  any  surplus  of 
supply.  This  summer  producers  have  switched 
excess  capacity  from  HFCS-42  to  HFCS-55  or 
even  ethanol. 

The  new  HFCS  futures  contract  at 
Minneapolis  completed  its  first  delivery  cycle 
in  July  and  some  traders  had  contracts 
delivered  against  them.  This  has  caused  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  speculators  to  trade 
the  contract.  Lacking  better  sources  of 
supply,  demand,  and  stock  level  information 
has  also  contributed  to  the  lack  of  speculator 
interest,  and  trading  volume  has  suffered 
accordingly.  But  the  contract  is  still 
relatively  new  and  optimism  is  stiU  high. 

The  switching  of  com  refining  capacity 
between  products  has  a  negligible  impact  on 
total  com  use.  As  long  as  overall  use  of  plant 
capacity  is  relatively  high,  FSI  disappe2Lrance 
will  continue  to  improve  at  a  steady  pace. 

The  high  prices  wet  amd  dry-millers  receive 
for  by-product  feeds  and  meals  and  com  oil 
hais  meant  that  products  can  offset  a  higher 
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proportion  of  costs.  Some  com  millers  are 
receiving  record  profits  this  year. 

A  new  development  in  the  evolution  of 
com  sweeteners  has  been  crystalline  fructose, 
a  dry  com  sweetener.  A  new  plant  is 
scheduled  to  begin  production  this  summer. 
Crystalline  fructose  currently  sells  for 
$.60-  .80  a  pound  and  is  only  used  in  the 
sweetening  of  health  foods.  With  a  larger  and 
a  more  efficient  plant,  plans  are  to  sell 
crystalline  fructose  or  crystal  for  $.30-  .40  a 
pound.  The  lower  price  ^ould  make 
crystalline  fructose  competitive  for  use  in  a 
wider  range  of  products. 

A  new  process  has  also  been  developed 
which  combines  heat  and  acoiistics,  known  as 
pulse  drying.  It  provides  a  reliable  method  of 
solidifying  HFCS  to  manufacture  a  dry 
HFCS-42  product.  The  company  that 
developed  the  technology  feels  it  is  the 
sweetener  of  the  future,  but  has  yet  to 
produce  the  product  on  a  commercial  scale. 

So  regardless  if  crystalline  fructose  or  dry 
HFCS-42  becomes  the  solid  fructose  of  the 
future,  modest  expansion  in  com  use  should 
result. 

Supplies  of  glucose  have  also  been  tight 
this  summer.  Wet-millers  also  found  low 
profit  margins  for  glucose  when  prices  dipped 
to  6.S  cents  a  pound  late  this  winter. 
Dextrose  prices  have  remained  relatively 
constant  vdth  supply  levels  fairly  stable. 
Starch  production  has  recovered  from  its 
slump  in  the  early  1980's.  The  weaker  dollar 
has  helped  exports  of  paper  and  corrugated 
products  which  use  starch  in  their 
manufacturing  process.  The  recovery  of  the 


U.S.  economy  from  the  recession  several  years 
ago  has  also  stimulated  domestic  sales  of 
starch  products. 

Ethanol  sales  have  rebounded  from  the 
problems  of  last  year.  Sales  in  1986  suffered 
from  strong  competition  of  low  priced 
alternative  fuels  and  octane  boosters.  There 
were  also  questions  about  ethanol's  quality.  In 
1987,  ethanol  is  again  establishing  sales 
records  each  month.  Higher  crude  oil  prices 
have,  in  most  cases,  increased  the  profit 
margins  of  ethanol  above  those  of  HFCS, 
mejming  that  swing  capacity  in  the  industry 
has  returned  to  ethanol  production.  Even  with 
the  use  of  swing  capacity,  there  have  been 
times  this  summer  when  there  have  been  short 
supplies  in  the  ethanol  market. 

Other  news  has  been  the  emergence  of 
ethanol  ais  a  tool  in  the  fi^t  against  air 
pollution.  Colorado  became  the  first  State  to 
enact  legislation  which  mandated  the  use  of 
oj^genated  fuels  during  the  winter  months  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  high  levels  of  carbon 
monoxide.  Athough  ethanol  is  just  one  of  a 
number  of  fuels  qualifying  for  use  as  an 
03^genated  fuel,  it  certainly  stands  to  gain 
from  this  type  of  legislation. 

The  Federal  Government  and  a  number  of 
States  are  considering  similar  legislation. 
There  are  currently  about  75  cities  and  rural 
communities  which  are  not  meeting  the  EPA 
air  pollution  standards.  The  decision  Colorado 
made  is  one  of  a  number  of  solutions  to  the 
pollution  problem,  but  mandating  oxygenating 
fuels  use  certainly  has  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
more  viable  adtematives  for  other 


Vaar 

baginning 
laptaafcar  1 

MFCS 

Mvt-aitllod  products 

Cluoosa 

and  Starcb 

dartmia 

Aloobol 

Dry-mi  1  lad 
aloobol 

OryHsi  1  lad 

ai^ 

alkal ina 
oookad 
products 

Saad 

Total 

Million  busbats 

1*75 

45 

162 

116 

5 

20 

154 

20 

522 

1976 

62 

164 

116 

10 

15 

155 

20 

542 

1977 

80 

170 

124 

10 

20 

158 

20 

582 

1978 

105 

170 

124 

15 

20 

155 

20 

609 

1979 

127 

170 

120 

25 

20 

158 

20 

640 

1980 

165 

183 

120 

35 

35 

160 

20 

718 

1981 

185 

183 

130 

83 

35 

162 

19 

797 

1982 

215 

188 

127 

130 

50 

170 

15 

895 

1983 

256 

191 

145 

150 

50 

164 

19 

975 

1984 

310 

188 

142 

170 

100 

160 

21 

1,091 

1985 

330 

190 

150 

185 

125 

161 

19 

1,160 

1986  2/ 

343 

190 

156 

190 

135 

161 

16 

1,191 

1987  3/ 

350 

191 

160 

200 

145 

163 

16 

1,225 

1/  Data  ia  ttiis  tabla  ara  •stiaatas  basad  on  production  and  salas  f iguras  obtalnad  from  various 
GovarnMant  and  privata  industry  publications  as  wall  as  on  unpubtishad  inforaation  providad  by  numarous 
Industry  souroas.  2/  Prallainary.  3/  Projactad. 
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commimities  and  States.  A  niimbcr  of  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  mandate 
ethanol  use  on  a  national  level. 

For  the  near  term,  ethanol  appears  to  be 
the  only  com  product  with  big  growth 
potential,  particularly  if  mandated  use  occurs 
at  the  national  level.  Com  products  such  as 
HFCS,  starch,  glucose,  and  dextrose  are  facing 
mature  markets  with  little  chance  for 
accelerated  growth.  The  dry  com  sweetener 
market  has  the  potential  to  become  a 
fast-growth  product,  but  it  is  premature  to 
sisscss  the  impact  it  might  have  in  the 
m2irketplace. 


WORLD  COARSE  GRAIN 
SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

World  supplies  of  coarse  grains  will 
remain  abundwt  in  1987/88  despite  a  forecast 
3-percent  drop  in  production.  Carryin  stocks 
will  be  at  record  levels.  While  U.S.  coarse 
grain  production  will  decline,  foreign  output  is 
expected  to  rise  1  percent  to  a  second 
consecutive  record.  Although  prices  will 
remain  relatively  low,  foreign  utilization  is 
expected  to  rise  by  2  percent  compared  to  4 
percent  in  1986/87.  However,  world 
utilization  will  exceed  production  for  the  first 
time  since  1983/84,  and  world  stocks  are 
projected  to  decrease  5  percent.  The  ratio  of 
ending  stocks  to  utilization  is  forecast  to  dip 
slightly  from  26.6  percent  in  1986/87  to 
24.9 — still  the  second  hipest  on  record. 

The  global  trade  outlook  is  for  an 
expansion  of  1.8  percent  in  1987/88,  comp2U'ed 
to  2.8  percent  in  1986/87.  Trade  in  com  is 
forecast  to  rise  4  percent,  while  barley  and 
sorghum  trade  each  decline  slightly.  In 
contrast  to  1986/87,  when  foreign  coarse  grain 
exports  are  expected  to  drop  19  percent  and 
U.S.  exports  rise  over  30  percent,  1987/88  U.S. 
sales  are  currently  projected  to  increase  only 
4  percent,  and  foreign  sales  to  drop  1  percent. 

While  coarse  grain  trade  has  started  to 
turn  around  from  the  severe  drop  experienced 
in  1985/86,  sharply  lower  prices  have 
stimulated  the  increase  in  voliime,  and 
revenues  are  not  expected  to  increase.  U.S. 
earnings  from  coarse  grain  exports  for  1986/87 
are  forecaist  about  the  same  as  1985/86  at  $3.8 
billion  despite  the  30-percent  pickup  in 
quantity. 


World  ooorsa  grain  trada:  Major  axportors  and  iaportors, 
by  ocnaedity,  IW/SS- 1987/86 


Country 

\9U/9i* 

1985/86 

1986/87 

foracast 

1987/88 

foracast 

Mi  1 1  ion  aatric  tons 

OCMI 

Exportors 

U.S. 

46.7 

51.5 

59.4 

40.7 

ArgantIna 

China 

7.0 

7.4 

4.0 

7.0 

5.5 

6.4 

5.7 

5.8 

Thai  land 

5.2 

5.8 

2.5 

1.5 

South  Africa 

0.2 

1.4 

2.5 

1.5 

Othars 

4.2 

4.5 

5.2 

4.8 

Total 

66.8 

54.8 

57.1 

59.5 

laportars 

Japan 

14.0 

14.6 

15.9 

16.2 

USSR 

20.5 

10.5 

9.2 

0.1 

EC-12 

9.0 

4.8 

5.1 

5.1 

Koraa,  Rap. 

5.0 

5.6 

4.5 

5.6 

Taiwan 

5.1 

5.1 

5.5 

5.4 

Haxioo 

1.7 

1.7 

5.4 

5.5 

China 

0.1 

0.4 

1.9 

2.7 

East  Europa 

1.4 

2.5 

1.6 

1.8 

8raill 

0.2 

1.9 

1.5 

0.0 

Egypt 

1.7 

1.7 

2.5 

2.5 

Othars 

12.5 

10.2 

10.7 

12.5 

Total 

66.8 

54.8 

57.1 

59.5 

SORGHUM 

Exportors 

7.5 

4.1 

5.1 

5.8 

Argsntlna 

5.4 

2.2 

1.0 

0.8 

Austral ia 

1.2 

l.l 

0.8 

1.0 

Othars 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

0.8 

Total 

15.1 

8.6 

8.5 

8.4 

laportars 

Japan 

4.6 

5.1 

4.0 

5.8 

Maxico 

2.5 

0.6 

0.7 

1.5 

Taiwan 

0.6 

0.8 

0.0 

0.8 

Venazuala 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

Israal 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Othars 

4.0 

0.6 

1.0 

0.9 

Total 

15.1 

8.6 

8.5 

8.4 

BARLEY 

Exportors 

EC-12 

7.6 

7.5 

6.0 

7.0 

Canada 

2.5 

4.8 

6.0 

4.5 

Australia 

4.7 

5.7 

2.5 

2.6 

U.S. 

1.2 

0.0 

5.5 

5.5 

Othars 

2.0 

1.8 

0.9 

0.9 

Total 

18 

18.4 

18.5 

18.5 

laportars 

USSR 

4.7 

6.6 

6.0 

7.5 

Saudi  Arabia 

4.7 

2.8 

4.0 

2.5 

Eastarn  Europa 

1.6 

5.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Japan 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

Othars 

5.5 

4.2 

5.9 

5.4 

Total 

18 

18.4 

16.5 

18.5 

COARSE  GRAINS 

TOTAL  TRADE 

100.7 

85.4 

85.7 

87.2 

•Octobar-Snptawbar  yoar. 


Although  impossible  to  quantify  precisely, 
trade  in  feed  wheat  has  also  risen  in  1986/87 
because  of  attractive  prices. 
I.arger-than-usual  supplies  of  feed-quality 
wheat  exported  by  the  EC,  Australia,  and 
Canada  are  competing  with  coarse  grains  in 
important  markets,  including  the  USSR, 

Korea,  and  Mexico. 

Dwindling  Competitor  Supplies 
Boost  U.S.  Com  Sales 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
coarse  grain  trade  in  1986/87  has  been  an 
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Argentina  Monthly  Corn  Exports 
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unseasonal  rise  in  U.S.  com  exports  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  when  exports 
usually  slack  off.  (see  grat^)  The  key  to  this 
was  a  poor  crop  in  Argentina,  the  world's 
second  largest  com  exporter,  and  a  dramatic 
fall  in  its  exports.  In  addition  to  lower 
production,  low  grain  prices  and  rising  cattle 
prices  in  Argentina  have  led  to  an  unusual 
Increase  in  com  used  locally  for  feed. 

Argentina  sells  most  of  its  com  and 
sorghum  in  the  months  immediately  following 
harvest — March  through  August.  This 
summer,  exports  have  dropped  precipitously, 
indicating  that  most  supplies  are  probably 
sold,  (see  grafh)  Many  buyers  have  had  to 
turn  to  the  Uidted  States.  Argentina's 
1986/87  com  exports  are  now  forecast  at  just 
4  million  tons,  down  45  percent  from  1985/86, 
and  the  lowest  since  1979/80. 

Other  developments  are  also  contributing 
to  the  current  lack  of  supplies  outside  the 
United  States.  A  critical  factor  is  a  sharp 
reduction  in  Thailand's  1986/87  production  and 
prospects  for  1987/88  production  and  exports 
because  of  lower  com  plantings  and  2  months 
of  hot,  dry  weather.  The  1987/88  Thai  com 
crop  is  currently  forecast  to  fall  27  percent, 
on  top  of  a  drought-related  24-percent 
reduction  in  1986/87.  Thai  com  exports  are 
forecast  to  decreeise  by  a  third  for  1986/87  to 
2.5  million  tons  and  to  drop  40  percent  for 
1987/88  to  1.5  million  tons — the  lowest  level  in 
10  years.  The  impact  of  the  Argentine  and 
Thai  short  falls  has  been  exacerbated  in  recent 
months  by  China's  cut  in  com  exports  and 
incre2ise  in  imports,  again  somewhat 


unexpectedly.  This  has  been  driven  by  higher 
domestic  demand  stemming  from  rapidly 
incresising  livestock  production.  China's 
1986/87  exports  are  forecast  to  fall  over  40 
percent — ^nearly  3  million  tons — ^wWle  imports 
rise  to  1.9  million  tons  from  under  400,000  tons 
the  previous  year. 

Of  the  traditional  competitors,  only  South 
Africa  has  registered  an  increase  in  its 
forecast  1986/87  exports  of  about  1  million 
tons  to  2.3  million.  However,  as  world 
supplies  became  increasingly  ti^t  during 
recent  months.  South  Africa's  harvest  came  in 
lower  than  earlier  forecast.  It  reportedly  has 
had  difficulties  meeting  export  commitments, 
mainly  to  East  Asian  markets. 

The  only  other  supplier  whose  com 
exports  have  not  dropped  in  the  last  few 
months  has  been  the  EC.  1986/87  EC  com 
exports  to  countries  outside  the  EC  are 
forecast  at  1  million  tons,  mostly  from 
France.  Most  of  this  is  going  to  markets  in 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

Policies  Will  Heavily  Influence 
Competitor  Com  Exports  in  1987/88 

Continued  low  prices  are  one  of  the 
critical  variables  ^ping  current  competitor 
behavior.  In  Thailand,  there  has  been  some 
shift  in  area  planted  from  com  to  cassava  and 
soybeans  due  to  better  relative  prices. 

Because  of  financial  stresr.  South  African 
farmers  cut  fertilizer  use  in  1986/87, 
affecting  yields.  The  Government  cut 
producer  prices  10  percent  and  has  taken  steps 
to  encourage  higher  domestic  consumption 
rather  than  exports.  Thus,  any  increase  in 
South  Africa's  1987/88  crop  (for  which 
planting  begins  in  October)  will  likely  be  a 
result  of  more  favorable  weather  rather  than 
increased  area  or  input  use. 

In  Argentina,  where  1987/88  com  planting 
also  has  not  yet  started,  a  rebound  in 
production  is  anticipated  because  of  higher 
yields,  and  exports  are  forecast  to  recover  to 
7  million  tons.  However,  planting  intentions 
remain  difficult  to  judge.  More  attractive 
soybean  prices  could  discourage  some  com 
planting.  Although  the  Government  recently 
eliminated  export  taxes  on  coarse  grains,  this 
may  only  have  a  mild  impact  at  the  farm 
level,  while  the  continuation  of  high  domestic 
beef  prices  could  absorb  more  com  locally  and 
leave  less  for  export. 
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Recent  policy  changes  aimed  at 
increasing  grain  output  in  China  are  having 
some  positive  impact  and  a  record  com  crop  is 
forecast  for  1987/88,  up  9  percent,  to  75 
million  tons.  However,  China  is  not  projected 
to  increase  exports  significantly,  while 
imports  may  continue  to  rise  as  domestic  feed 
use  continues  to  increase  rapidly.  From  its 
position  in  the  mid-1980's  as  a  net  exporter, 
China  could  gradually  shift  to  a  net  importer 
in  the  next  few  years.  Weaknesses  in  its 
internal  transportation  system  mean  that 
China  is  unable  to  move  surpluses  to  deficit 
areas,  and  explain  why  China  simultaneously 
imports  and  exports. 

Low  prices  are  having  an  impact  on 
policies  in  Brazil,  a  potential  com  exporter. 
Following  a  record  crop  in  1986/87,  Brazil 
encountered  storage  problems  and  considered 
exporting  surplus  supplies.  However,  unable  to 
do  this  at  current  prices  without  large 
subsidies  beyond  its  means,  Brazil  recently 
announced  an  zdtemative  approach.  It  plans  to 
reduce  the  domestic  price  of  com  to  world 
levels  for  export  producers  of  poultry,  eggs, 
and  pork,  and  export  livestock  products  rather 
than  grain. 

The  EC  is  likely  to  continue  its  efforts  to 
export  com  in  1987/88.  Continued  high 
production  and  lower  use  has  led  to  larger 
surpluses.  Utilization  of  com  for  feed  and 
starch  is  trending  downward  because  of 
greater  substitution  of  wheat  and  non-grain 
feed  ingredients.  In  the  short  term,  imports 
from  outside  the  EC  will  be  propped  up  by  the 
U.S.-EC  compensation  agreement  concerning 
Spain's  entry  into  the  EC.  This  calls  for 
annual  imports  from  outside  the  EC  of  2 
million  tons  of  com  and  300,000  tons  of 
sorghum  by  Spain.  However,  this  could  also 
add  to  surpluses  elsewhere  in  the  EC  and 
increase  pressure  to  export  either  com,  barley 
or  feed  wheat.  These  latter  two  were  the  big 
gainers  in  1986/87  Spanirii  imports,  hi  early 
August,  the  first  sales  of  about  200,000  tons  of 
U.S,  com  were  mstde  under  this  agreement. 
Despite  some  adjustments  in  recent  months, 
no  significant  EC  policy  reforms  are  soon 
expected  that  woidd  discourage  higher  grain 
production  and  exports  and  encourage  imports. 

Little  Change  Forecast  for  1987/88 
Sorghum  and  Barley  Trade 

World  sorghum  trade  has  been  slow  in 
recent  months.  Prices  have  been  unusually 


high  relative  to  com  while  exportable  supplies 
were  generally  down.  During  1986/87,  only 
the  United  States  and  Sudan  have  increased 
exports.  In  the  last  few  months,  major 
importers  such  as  Japan  and  Mexico  have 
increased  com  imports  at  the  expense  of 
sorghum.  The  main  exception  has  been 
Venezuela,  where  sorghum  purchases  have 
stayed  higher  in  this  period  due  to  a  policy 
banning  com  Imports.  For  1987/88,  world 
trade  is  forecast  to  decrease  about  1  percent 
and  remain  well  below  levels  of  the  early 
I980's. 

Barley  trade  is  projected  to  fall  just  1 
percent  during  1987/88  from  the  previous 
year's  record.  The  major  change  is  a  fall  in 
Soviet  imports  of  1.5  million  tons  because  of 
the  largest  domestic  barley  crop  since  1976. 

The  continued  buoyancy  of  the  market  is 
largely  related  to  Saudi  Arabia's  soaring 
imports,  fueled  by  import  subsidies.  l,argc 
sales  by  the  United  States,  the  EC,  Canada, 
and  Australia  are  expected  to  continue  unless 
there  is  a  change  in  policy.  While  Saudi 
Arabia  has  initiated  efforts  to  increase  its  own 
barley  production,  this  is  not  yet  a  factor 
restraining  imports. 

World  exportable  supplies  of  barley  will 
again  be  large  in  1987/88.  EC  output  is 
forecast  to  increase  by  over  2  million  tons, 
with  a  smaller  rise  forecast  for  Australia. 
Although  Canada's  crop  will  fall,  large  carryin 
stocks  ensure  that  Canada  will  be  able  to  meet 
any  potential  export  demand. 

Importer  Response  to  Favorable 
Prices  Mixed 

Although  low  world  prices  have  made 
imported  feed  grains  more  attractive  in  the 
laist  year,  only  a  few  countries  have  eidiibited 
strong  increases  in  imports.  Other  factors 
that  have  affected  import  decisions  include 
strong  foreign  production,  agricultural  and 
trzuie  policies  in  many  countries,  sluggish 
economic  growth,  financi2il  constraints,  and 
competition  from  feed  wheat.  However,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  shifts  in  market  shares 
due  to  changes  in  both  prices  and  exportable 
supplies.  The  U.S.  market  share  for  coau^e 
grains  is  forecast  at  56  percent  for  1986/87,  a 
gain  of  12  percent,  and  at  57  percent  for 
1987/88. 

For  the  developed  countries,  in  the  last 
decade  coarse  grain  imports  have  been  on  a 
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downtrend  that  will  continue  in  1987/88.  (see 
graph)  Much  of  this  is  accounted  for  by 
decreasing  EC  imports  as  discussed  above. 
Japan — usually  the  world's  largest  importer, 
with  negligible  production  and  large  feed  and 
industri2d  use — is  forecast  to  increase  coarse 
grain  imports  only  modestly  for  1986/87  and 
1987/88.  Despite  lower  costs  for  imported 
feed  ingredients,  various  policies  have 
restricted  increases  in  domestic  livestock 
production  and  consumption.  At  the  same 
time,  the  stuup  decline  of  the  dollar  has  not 
only  made  feed  cheaper,  but  has  also  made 
meat  imports  more  attractive. 

The  situation  for  centradly  planned 
countries  is  more  erratic,  and  it  is  harder  to 
discern  clear  trends  in  recent  years.  Net 
imports  of  coarse  grains  are  forecast  up  for 
1986/87  and  down  for  1987/88.  Total  grain 
production  in  the  USSR  in  1986/87  was  the 
best  since  1978/79,  and  coarse  grain  output 
the  highest  in  10  years,  reflecting  favorable 
weather  and  greater  use  of  "intensive 
technology."  However,  Soviet  grain  imports 
have  shown  little  change  from  1985/86.  For 
1986/87,  imports  of  feed  wheat  are  climbing 
to  an  estimated  4  million  tons.  Large  feed  use 
has  been  related  to  high  livestock  inventories 
and  a  cold  winter  and  late  spring. 

Esetensive  replanting  and  generally 
favorable  summer  conditions  have  improved 
the  outlook  for  1987/88  Soviet  production. 
Coarse  grain  production  is  forecast  up  S 


million  tons  to  a  near-record  level,  with  the 
largest  spring  barley  crop  since  1978.  Coarse 
grain  imports  are  expected  to  decline  l.S 
million  tons,  but  coarse  grain  utilization  is 
projected  to  be  the  hipest  on  record,  in  part 
due  to  reduced  feeding  of  wheat  caused  by  a 
smaller  wheat  crop. 

Developing  countries  as  a  group  are 
increasing  coarse  grain  imports,  up  by  a 
forecast  16  percent  for  1986/87.  Striking 
increases  are  taking  place  in  a  number  of 
countries,  including  Algeria,  Korea,  Mexico, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Taiwan.  In  1987/88,  with 
imports  projected  to  rise  another  6  percent, 
the  share  of  world  trade  accounted  for  by 
developing  countries  may  surpass  40  percent 
for  the  first  time.  Economic  growth  in  certain 
countries,  lower  prices,  and  various  export  and 
credit  programs  have  stimulated  much  of  this 
current  trade.  Expansion  of  developing 
country  imports  has  resumed  after  declines  in 
both  1984/85  and  1985/86.  During  the  1970’s, 
developing  country  coarse  grain  imports  grew 
by  an  average  of  about  20  percent  per  year. 

Within  the  developing  countries.  East  Asia 
h2is  displayed  very  dynamic  gains  in  recent 
months,  bolstered  by  robust  economic  growth 
and  strengthening  currencies.  Both  Taiwan 
and  Korea  have  stepped  up  purchases  from  the 
United  States,  possibly  in  response  to  their 
large  trade  surpluses.  Lower  prices  for  feed 
grain  imports  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
increasing  Korean  meat  consumption, 
supported  by  other  policies.  Low  feed  costs 
and  favorable  producer  prices  for  livestock  led 
to  a  19-percent  rise  in  Korea's  compound  feed 
use  for  1986  and  a  35-percent  jump  in  the  first 
half  of  1987.  Despite  strong  growth  in  coarse 
grain  imports,  Korea  also  has  bou^t  more 
wheat  for  feeding.  Wheat  for  feeding  is 
forecast  to  make  up  about  one-third  of  total 
grain  fed  in  Korea  in  1986/87,  and  over  20 
percent  in  1987/88.  Some  of  the  rise  in 
Mexico's  coarse  grain  imports  has  been  for 
food  rather  than  feed  use,  and  Mexico  is  also 
taking  more  wheat  for  feed  in  1986/87.  Meat 
demand  is  currently  weak  because  of  low 
consumer  purchasing  power.  But  economic 
growth  is  expected  to  pick  \ip  in  1988,  and 
bolster  feed  use  and  livestock  production. 
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U.S.  Corn  Exports,  Selected  Destinetions  (Sept.  -  Aug.)  \J 


1962/83 

1983/84 

1964/85 

1965/86 

1966/87 
Accumulated 
exports  2/ 

1986/87 
Outstanding 
sales  y 

1000  NT 

Canada 

270 

142 

325 

215 

280 

19 

Latin  America 

6,018 

5,400 

3,205 

3,416 

5,215 

435 

Mexico 

3,639 

2,904 

1,649 

1,551 

2,735 

404 

(^rribbean 

558 

593 

462 

446 

592 

II 

Venezuela 

889 

1,159 

664 

1 

0 

0 

Brazi 1 

0 

129 

209 

1,06 

1,196 

20 

EC- 12 

8,412 

8,252 

5,823 

3,540 

2,133 

113 

Spain 

2,010 

2,096 

1,899 

1,729 

295 

63 

Portuga 1 

2,193 

2,169 

1,417 

1,055 

693 

50 

Other  W.  Europe 

263 

119 

32 

3 

3 

0 

Eastern  Europe 

1,311 

684 

570 

1,003 

774 

0 

German  Dem.  Rep 

1.  725 

467 

423 

362 

492 

0 

USSR 

3,128 

6,123 

14,680 

6,377 

4,102 

0 

Middle  East 

1,040 

1,098 

1,384 

964 

1,687 

121 

Iraq 

0 

251 

385 

182 

512 

84 

Israel 

419 

235 

228 

293 

385 

13 

Asia  &  Oceania 

23,256 

21,446 

17,470 

13,868 

19,403 

1,494 

Japan 

12,839 

14,160 

11,620 

8,918 

11,540 

1,191 

China 

2,250 

0 

0 

0 

1,088 

0 

Korea  Rep. 

3,961 

3,017 

1,466 

1,238 

3,746 

123 

Taiwan 

2,742 

3,012 

2,968 

2,747 

3,029 

180 

Africa 

2,286 

4,965 

3,484 

2,239 

3,367 

139 

Algeria 

299 

357 

561 

326 

910 

0 

Egypt 

Tunisia 

1,493 

1,240 

1,348 

1,539 

2,163 

115 

130 

241 

107 

143 

90 

23 

Unknown 

1,274 

746 

1,495 

445 

0 

326 

Total 

46,218 

47,878 

47,085 

31,104 

36,964 

2,647 

Numbers  may  not  add  due  lo  rounding. 

1/  Excluding  products. 

?/  As  of  Aug.  13,  1987.  Outstanding  sales  are  not  necessarily  consistent  with  eventual 


export  shipments. 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States  data  base  and  U.S.  Export  Sales. 
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FEED  INGREDIENT  CONSUMPTION  FOR  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

by 

Mark  Adi  and  William  Lin 


Abstract:  Nutritional  characteristics  such  as  energy,  protein,  and  vitamin 
and  mineral  content,  as  well  as  relative  price  differences,  determine  which 
feed  ingredients  are  used  in  layer,  broiler,  smd  turkey  diets.  Survey  results 
from  poultry  feed  manufacturers  indicated  the  different  regional  uses  of 
feed  grains,  oilseed  meals,  grain  byproducts,  animal  proteins,  processed 
byproducts,  and  microingredicnts.  Feed  grains  accounted  for  64  percent  of 
the  concentrates  consumed  in  poultry  rations,  with  yellow  com 
representing  52  percent  of  the  total  ingredients.  Sojdiean  meal  was  the 
principal  source  of  protein  and  made  up  19  percent  of  the  poultry 
concentrates. 

Keywords:  Feed  ingredients,  layers,  broilers,  turkeys,  regional 
consumption,  manufacturing  survey. 


ERS  surveyed  the  formula  feed 
manufacturing  industry  in  late  1985.  Feed 
ingredient  use  was  one  section  of  the 
questionnaire.  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
each  known  commercial  mill  producing  feed 
for  wholesale  or  retail  sale  to  customers,  and 
every  known  cattle  feedlot,  dairy,  hatchery, 
hog,  broiler,  and  turkey  producer  that 
manufactures  feed  for  its  own  operation. 
Respondents  reported  the  tonnage  used  in  aU 
prixnary  feeds  v^ch  they  manufactured,  based 
on  42  distinct  categories  of  feed  grains, 
oilseed  meals,  animal  proteins,  other 
processed  byproducts,  and  microingredients. 

The  data  included  supplements  and 
premixes  manufactured  by  commercial 
establishments,  along  with  complete  feed 
rations.  For  poultry,  95  percent  of  feeds 
manufactured  are  nutritionally  complete 
rations,  so  the  data  accurately  measured  the 
ration  composition.  In  contrast,  livestock 
feeders  purchase  complete  feeds  less  often, 
and  depend  heavily  on  high-protein 
supplements  to  mix  with  their  own  grains. 

Thus,  only  data  for  broilers,  layers,  and 
turkeys  are  presented.  Obviously,  these 
rations  fltictuate  according  to  relative 
ingredient  prices  in  each  manufacturing  locale. 

Many  mills  produce  some  poultry  feed  and 
several  different  types  of  livestock  feed.  To 
separate  the  ingredients  included  in  broiler, 
layer,  and  turkey  feeds  from  all  other  lines, 
only  mills  that  had  over  75  percent  of  their 
total  feed  production  in  any  one  of  layer, 
broiler,  and  turkey  feeds  are  represented  in 


Table  I:  Consumption  of  feed  by  type 
of  livestock  and  poultry,  1984 


Feeding  activity 

Consumption 

Hi  1 1  ion  tons 

Dairy 

34.5 

Fed  cattle 

34.0 

Other  beef 

11.6 

Layer-grower 

19.6 

Broi ler 

17.7 

Turkey 

5.6 

Hogs 

47.2 

Other 

9.9 

Total 

179.9 

the  tables.  This  criterion  was  selected 
because  it  permitted  a  large  enou^  sample 
for  analysis,  but  restricted  the  amount  of 
ingredients  that  may  actually  be  used  in  other 
animal  feeds.  The  response  rate  was  good. 

For  example,  of  the  top  17  broiler  producers, 

15  returned  survey  questionnaires,  and  as 
much  as  55-60  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
broiler  feed  tonnage  was  reported. 

Data  were  collected  for  each  State,  and 
are  reported  here  by  USDA  farm  production 
regions.  Althou^  no  responses  met  the 
criterion  from  the  Lake  States,  Northern 
Plains,  and  Mountain  regions,  the  other  regions 
in  table  2  accounted  for  94  percent  of  the 


Nation's  broiler  production.  Total  estimated 
feed  consumption  for  1984  is  listed  in  table  I, 
with  the  national  poultry  feed  tonnage  about 
42.9  million  tons.  This  would  mean  that 
poultry  consumed  one-fifth  of  the  total 
concentrates  fed  to  all  livestock.  The 
Southeast  was,  by  far,  the  leading  broiler 
production  region  and  accounted  for  just  over 
one-third  of  total  broiler  feed  tonnige.  This 
proportion  was  up  from  23  percent  in  1975. 

Feed  Grains 

Grain  was  the  major  energy  source  in 
poultry  rations  and  made  up  64  percent  of  the 
tonnage  nationwide.  The  grain  of  choice  was 
yellow  com  because  it  is  high  in  caloric 
content  and  contains  xanthophyll,  the  pigment 
responsible  for  the  yellow  in  egg  yolks  and  the 
poidtry  skin  color  preferred  by  many 
consumers.  Com  use  was  hipest  in  the 
Appalachian  region  and  lowest  in  the  Mountain 
and  Southern  Plains  regions,  where  it  was 
replaced  by  wheat  and  sorghum.  During  the 
summer,  wheat  may  become  competitively 
priced  with  com  in  some  au'cas,  but  lacks  the 
pigments  needed  to  affect  carcass  color. 
Sor^um  may  2dso  be  easily  substituted  in 
broiler  and  turkey  rations,  but  its  price  must 
be  discounted  to  less  than  90-95  percent  of 
the  price  for  am  equivalent  weight  of  com 
because  of  lower  energy  content.  Thus, 
sor^um  was  limited  prii.iarily  to  the  South 
where  it  is  grown.  Barley  was  little  used  in 
poultry  diets  because  of  its  unpalatability  and 
high  fiber,  low-  energy  content.  Oats  were 
generally  fed  only  to  replacement  chickens. 

Oilseed  Meals 

The  amino  acid  requirements  of  poultry 
are  satisfied  mainly  by  the  high  protein 
content  of  oilseed  meals,  which  made  up 
nearly  20  percent  of  broiler  feed  ingredients. 
Soybean  meal  Is  an  ideal  source  for  these 
essential  nutrients  and  is  the  principal  oUsecd 
used  for  poultry.  The  protein  requirement 
varies  depending  on  the  bird's  rate  of  growth 
or  egg  production,  breed,  environmental 
temperature,  and  diet  energy  content. 
Cottonseed  meal  contains  pigments  which 
discolor  eggs,  and  certain  compounds  in 
rapeseed  meal  may  hinder  egg  production  and 
broiler  growth.  These  factors  limited  the 
consumption  of  both  oilseed  meals.  Tables  2-4 
shows  that  the  Southeast  was  the  lezuling 
region  for  soybean  meal  in  poultry  feed.  Some 


regions  may  show  a  disproportionately  high  or 
low  level  of  use,  due  to  the  production  of 
high-protein  supplements  or  mineral 
premixes.  Examples  of  this  were  turkey  feed 
in  the  Lake  States  and  layer  feed  in  the 
Northern  Plains. 

Grain  Byproducts 

The  primary  grain  byproducts 
incorporated  into  poultry  feeds  are  com  gluten 
meal  and  wheat  millfceds  such  as  middlings 
and  bran.  Com  gluten  meal  supplies  another 
good  source  of  amino  acids  zuid  coloring 
agents.  It  was  consumed  relatively  more  in 
the  Northeast  than  in  other  regions.  Wheat 
millfeeds  are  relatively  low  in  energy 
composition,  but  may  be  used  economically  in 
layer  and  turkey  rations  in  areas  surrounding 
the  flour  milling  industry.  All  grain 
byproducts  made  up  3  percent  of  broiler  feed 
ingredients. 

Animal  Proteins 

Fish  meal,  meat  and  bone  meal,  poultry 
byproduct  meal,  and  other  animal  byproducts 
furnish  a  portion  of  the  protein  used  in  poultry 
feeding  but  their  use  is  generally  restricted  to 
less  than  10  percent  of  any  particular  ration. 
Fish  meal  does  contain  some  key  amino  acids 
not  available  in  vegetable  proteins.  However, 
it  can  be  relatively  expensive  and  is  limited  in 
the  diet  to  avoid  fishy  flr.vor  in  the  end 
product.  In  1984,  animal  proteins  accounted 
for  8  percent  of  the  ingredients  used  for 
broiler  feeds.  Meat  rendering  plants  for  cattle 
and  poultry  supply  substantial  amounts  of 
byproducts  for  the  Pacific,  Southeast,  and 
Delta  region.  Feather  meal  is  used  primarily 
in  broiler  feeds,  and  more  heavily  in  the 
Pacific  region. 

Animal  and  vegetable  fats  are  included 
because  they  are  very  high  in  dietary  energy 
and  enhance  feed  efficiency  zmd  weight  gain  in 
broiler  and  turkey  diets.  Fats  are  also  valued 
for  their  palatability  and  improvement  in  the 
physical  texture  of  the  feed.  Fats  are  2ulded 
at  a  2-  to  5-perccnt  rate  in  most  regions. 

Other  Byproducts 

Alfalfa  meal,  like  com  gluten  meal,  is 
high  in  protein  and  rich  in  xanthophyll.  The 
Northern  and  Southern  Plains  and  Mountain 
regions  have  the  hipest  concentrations  of 


alfalfa  meal  in  poultry  feeds.  Molasses  is  layer  feeds,  respectively.  Vitamins  A,  D,  E, 

another  excellent  energy  source  and  useful  as  and  K  are  routinely  mixed  into  the  ration  in 
a  pellet  binder,  but  rations  are  generally  trace  amounts  to  meet  the  requirements 

limited  to  S  percent  because  excessive  missed  by  the  major  feed  grains  and  other 

amounts  cause  diarrhea.  These  miscellaneous  ingredients  in  the  diet.  Hence,  their  use 
processed  ingredients  made  up  about  3  percent  varies  regionally  with  the  types  of  feedstuffs 
of  broiler  feed  ingredients.  that  predominate  locally.  Although  drugs  are 

not  nutrients  in  the  same  sense,  they  do 

Mineral  and  Vitamin  Supplements  enhance  performance  and  were  included  in 

rations  at  less  than  0.1  percent. 

Minerals  such  as  calcium  and  phosphorus,  '  ■* 

are  essential  in  beak  and  bone  development  in  References 

growing  birds,  and  in  egg  formation  in  mature 

layers  and  breeding  hens.  These  minerals  can  (1)  Ensminger,  M.  and  C.  Olentine.  Feeds  <& 
be  supplied  by  fish  meal  and  meat  and  bone  Nutrition-Complete.  California: 

meal,  or  with  ground  limestone,  dicalcium  Ensminger  Publishing  Co.,  1978. 

phosphate,  and  defluorinated  phosphate.  Salt 

is  usually  added  to  diets  at  a  0.3-percent  rate  (2)  National  Research  Council.  1984. 
to  prevent  cannibalism  and  to  improve  Nutrient  Requirements  of  Poultry,  8th 

performance.  These  major  and  trace  minerals  Rev.  Ed.  Washington,  D.C.:  National 

accounted  for  2  and  S  percent  of  broiler  and  Academy  Press. 


Tibia  2:  Layar-frawar  Ingradlanfs,  by  raglon,  1984 
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Tabl«  3i  Brollar  IngradiMts,  by  ragion,  I9B4 
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EFFECTS  OF  INCREASED  OATS  IMPORTS  ON  THE  U.S.  MARKET 
AND  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 


Unwood  A.  Hoffman  and  Phil  Sronce  1/ 


ABSTRACT:  The  United  States  became  a  net  importer  of  oats  during 
1982-86,  with  imports  ranging  from  4  to  34  million  bushels,  mostly  from 
Canada,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  As  a  result  of  increased  imports,  domestic 
supply  increased  modestly,  producer  prices  declined  slightly,  and  domestic 
feed  use  rose  somewhat.  Net  Government  program  outlays  for  oats  were 
estimated  to  increase  by  $0.4-$4.S  million  annually.  Government  progrsun 
objectives  for  oats  were  not  significantly  affected  by  the  suiditional 
imports. 

Keywords:  U.S.  oats  market.  Government  feed  grain  program,  world  oats 
production  and  trade,  oats  imports. 


hitroduction 

Producers,  consumers,  and  Government 
policymakers  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  rising  level  of  U.S.  oats 
imports.  Several  questions  have  been  raised 
by  these  interested  parties:  How  is  it 
economically  feasible  to  import  oats  when  the 
United  States  has  excess  i>roduction  capacity? 
How  have  these  imports  affected  the  domestic 
oats  market  and  Government  programs  and 
their  costs?  In  response  to  this  concern,  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  mandated  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  conduct  "a  study  of 
the  impact  of  domestic  farm  programs  of  the 
increaised  importation  of  oats  into  the  United 
States'*  (U.S.  Congress). 

Imported  oats  have  been  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  total  supply  over  the  past 
36  years,  ranging  from  less  than  1  percent  to  S 
percent  (Hoffman  and  Livezey).  However, 
imports  increased  from  3.9  million  bushels  in 
1982  to  an  estimated  30  million  in  1983,  a  rise 
of  nearly  sevenfold,  and  have  remained  near 
that  level  since  1983.  Purchases  of  foreign 
oats  in  1983-85  (27-34  million  bushels)  were 
about  4-5  percent  of  supply.  Since  1982  the 
United  States  has  been  a  net  importer  of  oats, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  early  fifties. 


1/  Linwood  Hoffman  is  an  agricultural 
eccxiomist  with  the  Commodity  Economics 
DivisUm.  Economic  Research  Sendee;  Phil 
Sronc^e  is  an  agricultural  economist  with  the 
Commodity  Analysis  Division,  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


Imports  into  the  United  States  during 
1983-85  originated  mostly  from  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Canada.  These  imports  were 
competitively  priced,  due  in  part  to  favorable 
transport  rates,  foreign  subsidies,  the  strong 
U.S.  dollar,  and  generally  strong  U.S.  prices. 
The  imported  oats  were  also  of  gcxxl  quality. 
For  1984-85,  domestic  oat  prcxluction  seemed 
adeejuate  to  handle  domestic  cx>nsumption,  but 
world  ecxmomic  conditions  permitted  foreign 
oats  to  continue  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  at  competitive  prices. 

However,  during  the  1983  and  1986  crop  years 
oats  were  also  imported  to  supplement  a  short 
domestic  supply. 

Oats  are  included  in  the  Government  feed 
grain  programs.  However,  oat  producers' 
participation  in  the  program  has  not  been 
great  (14-37  percent  during  1982-86).  The 
reasons  inclu^  large  on-farm  use  of  oats  and 
lack  of  economic  incentives  for 
participation. 

Importation  of  oats  may  lower  domestic 
prices,  raise  stock  levels,  substitute  foreign 
fot  U.S.  oats  in  domestic  consumption,  and 
thus  increase  the  cost  of  the  Government 
program  for  oats.  If  import  levels  continvie  to 
rise,  they  could  increasingly  replace  domestic 
production,  despite  overall  excess  production 
capacity  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
haixl,  if  the  domestic  oats  program  or 
programs  for  other  crops  implicitly  provide 
disincentives  to  oats  producers,  imports  could 
help  provide  users  vdth  necessary  supplies. 
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The  objective  of  this  analysis  Is  to  assess 
the  impact  of  increased  oats  imports  on  the 
domestic  market  and  Government  programs 
for  U.S.  oats.  The  primary  focus  is  to  examine 
effects  on  domestic  production,  consumption, 
and  prices  and  how  these  factors  affect  the 
achievement  of  Government  program 
objectives  and  costs. 

Analytical  Framework 

The  analysis  is  based  on  crop  yeairs 
1983-86,  a  period  when  U.S.  imports  were 
relatively  high.  During  this  period,  oats 
imports  ranged  from  28  to  34  million  bui^els 
per  year,  considerably  above  the  1-4  million 
bushels  of  the  late  1950's  through  the  early 
1980's  (Hoffman  and  Sronce). 

The  impact  of  increased  oats  imports  was 
analyzed  by  comparing  two  different  import 
scenarios: 

o  The  base  import  scenario. — This  consists 
of  actual  supply,  use.  price,  and 
Government  outlays  (as  reflected  by  loan 
activity,  direct  payments,  and  inventory 
management  costs  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC))  for  1983-86. 
The  supply  level  includes  actual  imports, 
which  were  higher  than  normal. 

o  The  historical  import  scenario. — This 

scenario  assumes  oats  imports  remained  a 
constant  2  million  bushels  a  year,  the 
average  for  1978-82,  and  estimates  the 
effect  on  production,  use,  price,  and 
Government  outlays  for  1983-86. 

The  veuiables  were  estimated  for  the 
historical  import  scenario  based  on 
assumptions,  elasticities,  and  judgment.  A 
reduc^  form  price  equation  was  estimated  to 
compute  price  effects  for  this  analysis.  This 
equation  was  based  on  annual  data  for 
1977-86.  The  oats  farm  price  was  expressed 
as  a  linear  function  of  the  com  farm  price  and 
ending  stocks  of  oats.  Demand  elasticities 
used  for  this  analysis  were  as  follows:  feed. 
-1.1;  food,  -0.08;  and  seed,  -0.05.  Secondary 
data  were  used  from  various  USDA  sources. 

The  historical  import  scenario  had  the 
following  similarities  to  or  differences  from 
the  base  import  scenario: 

o  Government  program  parameters  were 
assumed  similar  for  both  scenarios. 


o  Planted  and  harvested  acres,  yield,  and 
production  for  the  1983  and  1984  crop 
years  were  similar  for  the  two  scenarios. 
For  1983,  producers  would  have  been 
unaware  of  import  changes  at  planting 
time.  For  the  1984  crop,  participant  net 
returns  (revenue  above  variable  costs) 
compart  with  that  of  nonparticipants 
was  about  the  same  for  both  sceiuuios. 

o  For  the  1985  and  1986  crop  years, 
program  participation  was  lower^ 
slightly  and  acres  planted  and  harvested 
and  production  were  raised  slightly  under 
the  historical  import  scenario  because  of 
marginally  higher  prices  for  1984  and 
1985.  Average  yields  were  lowered 
slightly  because  of  increased  harvested 
acres. 

Effects  of  Increased  Imports 

Because  oats  imports  increased  during 
1983-86  over  1978-82  historical  levels, 
domestic  oats  supply  was  estimated  to 
increase  and  producer  prices  to  decline 
slightly.  As  a  result  of  lower  prices,  feed  use 
of  oats  increased.  Government  outlays  were 
estimated  to  increase  slightly  due  to  greater 
program  activity  caused  by  lower  prices. 

Supply,  Use,  Price, 
cold  Government  Outlays 

Production  levels  for  the  base  (actual) 
import  scenario  declined  gradually  except  in 
1985  (table  1).  The  production  surge  in  1985 
was  to  yields;  acreage  harvested  was 
identical  to  1984.  In  1986,  production  dropped 
to  a  record  low,  a  decline  of  18  percent  from 
1985.  This  drop  resulted  from  decreases  in 
both  harvested  acreage  and  yield.  Weather 
hurt  yields  and  less  area  was  harvested 
because  of  lower  prices;  price  dropped  by  26 
percent  between  1984  uid  1985. 

For  the  historical  scenario,  production 
eidiibited  a  pattern  similar  to  the  base  import 
scenario  (table  1).  However,  production  for 
the  histoiical  import  scenario  was  estimated 
to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  base  scenario  for 
most  years,  due  in  part  to  higher  prices. 
Although  domestic  production  was  greater  for 
most  years  under  the  historical  import 
scenario,  it  was  not  large  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  drop  in  imports  and  lower 
beginning  stocks.  Thus,  total  annual  supplies 
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TabI*  I.  Coaparison  of  oats  supply,  uso,  and  prioa  undar  tha  actual  and  historical  import  scenarios,  by  crop  year  J./ 
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were  larger  under  the  base  import  scenario 
than  under  the  hisUxical,  ran^ng  from  28 
million  to  49  million  bushels  greater  per  year, 
a  4-  to  9-perc<mt  increase  (table  1). 

Crop  year  prices  were  3-6  cents  a  bushel 
lower  imder  the  base  import  scenario  than 
under  the  historical,  or  2-4  percent  lower  per 
year.  Changes  in  ending  stocks  were  similar 
•imder  the  two  scenarios,  although  ending 
stocks  were  lower  with  the  historical. 

Under  the  base  import  scenario,  domestic 
feed  use  was  9-26  million  bu^els  a  year  larger 
than  under  the  historical  scenario,  or  2-6 
percent  annually.  The  larger  consumption 
level  was  due  to  higher  supplies  and  lower 
prices  than  under  the  historical  alternative. 

Feed  use  declined  between  198S  and  1986 
under  both  scenarios.  This  would  be 
considered  a  peculiar  situation  because  price 
also  declined:  normally  use  rises  with  a 
decline  in  price.  This  relationship  is  explained 
by  the  lowering  of  feed  grain  loan  rates  as 
permitted  by  the  198S  Food  Security  Act,  by 
the  implementation  of  generic  certificates  for 
the  1986  crop  year,  and  by  the  large  drop  in 
the  availability  of  oats. 

Price  support  loans  made  under  the  two 
scenarios  followed  a  similar  pattern,  moving 
inversely  ^th  price,  with  lowest  placements 
being  made  in  198S,  the  year  with  the  highest 
prices  during  the  period  (table  2).  With  larger 
supplies  available  under  the  base  import 
scoiario,  loan  placements  were  larger  in  1985 


and  1986  than  under  the  historical  alternative, 
but  during  1984  and  1983  placements  where 
the  same  for  both  scenarios. 

Price  support  loans  made  for  a  given  level 
of  program  paiticipation  and  production  are  a 
function  of  the  market  price  to  relation  to  the 
loan  rate  and  expected  price  movements  for 
the  season.  The  loan  rate  serves  as  a  price 
floor  for  the  eligible  producer  when  prices  are 
below  the  loan  rate  by  more  than  the  cost  of 
storing  the  commodity.  The  producers'  best 
alternative  is  to  place  the  grain  under  loan  and 
monitor  prices  during  the  loan  period  vdth  the 
objective  of  paying  off  the  loan  if  market 
prices  rise  above  the  loan  redemption  price, 
to  situations  where  the  market  price  is  above 
the  loan  rate  at  harvest,  and  price 
expectations  are  high  (that  is,  price  will  rise 
duitog  the  season  by  more  than  carrying 
costs),  placing  oats  under  loan  at  harvest  may 
be  a  rational  decision. 

Loans  repaid,  under  both  scenarios,  moved 
directly  with  price.  With  slightly  hi^er  prices 
for  the  historical  scenario  to  1985,  more  loans 
were  repaid  than  under  the  base  import 
scenario,  to  1984,  regardless  of  scenario, 
loans  repaid  exceeded  loans  made  by  about  70 
percent,  resulting  to  net  receipts  to  CCC. 

This  situation  occurred  for  either  scenario 
when  prices  increased  by  12-14  percent  from 
the  previous  year. 

Net  Government  outlays  were  greater  by 
$0.4  million  to  $4.5  million  annually  under  the 
base  import  scenario  than  under  the  historical 
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Table  3.  Laval  and  variability  of  season  average  prices  and  income  under  the 
basa  and  historical  import  scenarios,  by  crop  years 
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1.67 

1.69 
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W  A  measure  of  variation  which  divides  the  observations*  standard  deviation  by 
the  mean. 

2/  Data  for  the  basa  scenario  are  based  on  World  Agricultural  Suc>plv  and  Demand 
Estimates.  January  13,  1967. 

3/  Value  of  production  and  Government  payments. 


(table  2).  Total  net  outlays  for  the  base 
scenario  during  1983-86  were  estimated  to  be 
about  $7  million  greater  than  the  historical 
import  scenario,  a  20-percent  rise. 

Deficiency  payments  accounted  for  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  difference  between  each 
scenario's  net  outlays. 

Government  Program  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Government  oats 
program  are  to  stabilize,  support,  and  protect 
farm  income  and  prices;  to  assist  in 
m^taining  balanced  and  adequate  supplies  of 


food,  feed,  and  fiber;  and  to  aid  in  the  orderly 
marketing  of  farm  commodities. 

Stabilize,  Support, 

and  Protect  ^ces  and  Income 

Increased  imports  of  oats  during  1983-86 
had  little  effect  on  price  or  income  stability, 
although  income  and  prices  were  slightly 
higher  under  the  hist^cal  scenario  (table  3). 
The  coefficient  of  variation  (a  measure  of 
variation  which  divides  the  observations' 
standard  deviation  by  their  mean)  for  the 
season-average  price  was  an  estimated  20.1 
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Table  4.  Comparison  of  the  stocks-to-ese  ratio  with  the  base  and  historical 

import  scenarios,  by  crop 


1 

Inport 
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Percent 

Base 

33.2 

35.4 

33.7 

22.8 

Historical 

30.2 

30.3 

30.0 

19.8 

percent  for  the  historical  import  scenario  and 
20.9  percent  with  the  base  import  scenario. 

The  coefficient  of  variation  for  gross  income 
as  measured  by  value  of  production  and 
Government  payments  was  21  percent  under 
each  alternative.  Despite  a  lower  level  of 
gross  income  under  the  base  import  scenario, 
deficiency  payments  were  generally  greater 
with  this  alternative  than  with  the  historical 
scenario. 

Although  income  and  prices  are  partially 
supported  under  each  scenario,  the  low  level 
of  program  participation  by  producers 
minimizes  these  support  effects.  In  1983  and 
1984,  the  prices  in  each  scenario  were 
substantially  above  the  loan  rate  of  $1.36  and 
$1.31  a  bushel.  In  198S,  prices  for  both 
alternatives  dropped  below  the  loan  rate  of 
$1.31.  In  1986,  they  rose  above  the  $.99  loan 
rate  by  $0.10-0.15  per  bushel. 

Assist  in  Maintaining  Balanced 
and  Adequate  Supplies 

Larger  oats  imports  appear  to  have 
increased  supply  and  disappearance  more  than 
historical  intport  levels  would  have  (table  4). 
Annual  stocl^to-use  ratios  ranged  from  0.198 
to  0.303  with  the  historical  import  scenario, 
compared  with  a  range  of  0.23  to  0.33  with  the 
base  import  alternative.  Under  the  historical 
scenario,  the  1986  stocks-to-use  ratio  was 
estimated  at  a  37-year  low  of  0.198,  while  the 
actual  ratio  was  0.23,  the  lowest  since  1956. 
For  either  alternative,  prices  dropped  from 
the  previous  year,  but  they  were  lowest  with 
the  base  import  alternative.  Regardless  of  the 
scenario,  the  stocks-to-use  ratio  for  1986  will 
be  low  because  of  a  small  supply  caused  by  a 
short  domestic  crop  (accompanied  by  quality 
problems)  and  a  titter  world  trade  market. 


Aid  in  Orderly  Marketing 

Increased  imports  did  not  appear  to 
change  producers*  marketing  patterns 
substantially,  because  prices  did  not  change 
that  much  from  the  estimated  levels  under  the 
historical  scenario.  Any  storage  disincentive 
caused  by  the  sli^t  price  decline  could  be 
offset  by  an  increase  in  price  support  loan 
acti^dty. 

Summary  and  ConchisiQns 

Althou^  Government  programs  for  oats 
provided  minor  support  to  prices  and  income, 
the  effects  of  the  common  oats  and  barley 
acreage  base  since  1982  are  important. 
Recently  acreage  has  tiiifted  from  oats  to 
barley  because  of  higher  net  returns  caused,  in 
part,  by  Government  programs.  As  the 
domestic  supply  of  oats  has  declined,  producer 
prices  have  strengthened,  making  imports 
more  attractive.  To  the  extent  that  program 
provisions  have  provided  disincentives  for  oats 
production,  oats  imports  have  served  as  a 
counterbalancing  force. 
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MARKETING  AND  PRICING  METHODS 
USED  BY  MIDWESTERN  CORN  PRODUCERS 


by 

Joy  L.  Harwood.  Linwood  A.  Hoffman,  and  Mack  N.  Loath  1/ 


Abatract:  The  1983  Cost  of  Production  survey  provides  Information 
concerning  the  marketing  methods  and  pricing  strategies  used  by  7S0 
Midwestern  com  producers  during  the  1983  crop  year.  Respondents 
indicated  that  on-farm  storage  was  the  predominant  handling  method  used 
at  harvest.  For  com  sold  off  the  farm,  forward  contracts  and  ca^-market 
offers  were  widely  used.  Only  minimal  use  was  made  of  futures  markets. 
The  marketing  channels  used  by  producers,  although  reflecting  available 
outlets,  were  dominated  by  sales  to  country  and  terminal  elevators. 

Koywords:  Com  marketing,  marketing  methods,  pricing  strategies, 
marketing  channels. 


Introduction 

Uncertain  market  demands,  erratic  yields, 
and  the  effects  of  Government  programs  can 
cause  diarp  fluctuations  in  com  prices.  The 
grain  industry  offers  a  variety  of  alternatives 
that  farmers  can  use  to  market  their  crops,  to 
reduce  price  risk,  and  perhaps  to  enhance 
returns.  This  article  analyzes  producer  use  of 
these  disposition  methods,  pricing 
arrangements,  and  marketing  channels.  It 
focuses  on  the  strategies  of  Midwestern  com 
producers  during  the  1983  crop  year. 

Factors  specific  to  1983  may  have 
critically  affected  producer  decisionmaking. 
The  crop  year  was  characterized  by  low  supply 
and  relatively  large  demand.  The  combined 
effects  of  a  29-percent  drop  in  harvested 
acreage,  primarily  the  outcome  of  the  PIK 
program,  and  the  summer  drought  reduced  the 
com  supply  to  the  lowest  level  since  1977. 
Meanwhile,  total  use  for  the 
September-November  quarter  of  1983  was 
near  a  record  high.  Producers'  early  optimism 
concerning  prices  was  realized  as  stocks 
dwindled  and  demand  remained  strong  (6). 

Survey  Methods 

The  information  summarized  in  this 
article  is  based  on  data  collected  from  the 


1/  The  authors  are  agricultural  economists 
with  the  Commodity  Economics  Division, 
Economic  Research  Service. 


1983  Cost  of  Production  survey  of  field  crop 
producers  conducted  for  the  Economic 
Research  Service  (ERS)  by  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  (now  the  National 
Agricultural  Statistics  Service).  The  survey 
collected  information  on  production  costs, 
production  technology,  crop  disposition, 
pricing  mechanisms,  storage  arrangements, 
and  transportation  methods.  The  survey  of 
1983  practices  was  conducted  in  the  spring  of 
1984,  and  sampled  the  Northeast.  Lake,  Com 
Belt,  Northern  Plains,  and  Mountain  States.  A 
similar  study  was  conducted  in  1983,  and 
gathered  data  on  1982  marketing  and  pricing 
practices  in  selected  Southern  States  (3). 
Although  data  on  costs  and  production 
technology  are  collected  annually,  1982  and 
1983  are  the  only  survey  years  for  which 
marketing  and  pricing  practice  data  are 
available. 

The  corn-marketing  strategies  euldressed 
in  this  study  relate  to  practices  in  the  Com 
Belt  (Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio); 
the  Lake  States  (Michigan,  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin);  and  the  Northern  Plains  (Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota).  The  sampling 
procedure  used  to  select  producers  was  based 
on  the  "probability-proportionate-to-size" 
technique.  This  article  focuses  on  the 
proportion  of  the  respondents'  production 
which  was  marketed  and  priced  by  the  various 
methods,  rather  than  the  share  of  producers 
using  a  particular  method. 


Table  I  bidicates  the  number  of  com 
producers  surveyed,  the  average  cropland 
acreage  per  respondent,  and  the  importance  of 
com  oa  ^e  survey  farms.  The  average  acres 
of  cropland  operated  by  the  7S0  respondents 
ranged  from  417  acres  in  Wisconsin  to  1,453 
acres  in  Kansas.  The  average  acres  devoted  to 
com  production  varied  from  133  acres  in 
Missouri  to  404  acres  in  Nebradca. 

Twenty-five  percent  or  less  of  the  cropland 
operated  by  respondents  in  Kansas.  Missouri, 
and  South  Dakota  was  devoted  to  com,  while 
com  accounted  for  45  percent  or  more  of  the 
acreage  on  farms  in  nUnois.  Indiana,  and 
Nebraska. 

Marketing  Methods 

Survey  respondents  were  asked  what 
proportion  of  their  crop  was  disposed  of  at 
harvest  using  each  of  the  follovdng  methods: 
direct  sales  from  the  field;  delivery  to 
off-farm  destinations;  and  hauling  to  on-farm 
storage.  Hauling  to  on-farm  storaige  at 
harvest  was  the  predominant  handling  method 
in  all  Midwestern  States  (table  2).  The 
average  share  handled  by  this  method  ranged 
from  51.6  percent  in  Kansas  to  81.6  percent  in 
Iowa.  Producers  may  have  had  space  to  store 
relatively  more  com  on  their  farms  because 
the  1983  crop  was  significantly  smaller  than  in 
previous  years.  On-farm  storage  clearly  has 
become  an  important  outlet  at  harvest:  about 
90  percent  of  aU  producers  surveyed  had 
on-farm  storage,  averaging  about  65,000 
bu^els  per  farm. 

In  additi<xi,  a  substantial  portion  of  com 
productiem  was  delivered  off-farm  at  harvest. 
These  deliveries  were  lowest  in  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  at  approidmately  18 
percent  of  the  crop.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  relatively  high  livestock-feeding  levels  (5) 
and  the  low  levels  of  production  relative  to 
(m-farm  bin  capacity  in  these  States.  2/ 
Although  feeding  is  also  important  in  Kansas, 
the  wheat  crop  competes  for  bin  space,  and  a 
maximum  47.4  percent  of  com  sales  was 
delivered  off-farm. 

2/  To  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  State  ratio  of 
production  relative  to  on-f2u*m  bin  space,  the 
State  production  of  all  grains  (5)  was  divided 
by  the  average  on-farm  bin  spau:e  reported  by 
survey  respondents,  for  each  State.  The 
estimates  are  consistent  with  those  reported 
in  (2). 


Table  1. — Nuaber  and  alsc  of  corn  fanu  surveyed, 
average  acres  of  cropland,  and  iaportance  of  com  on 


survey  faras, 

Midwestern  States,  1983  crop 


State 

iFaras 

:  in  : 

: survey  : 

Averat* 

acres 

of 

cropland 

t  Aversge 
t  acres 

:  of 

:  com 

t  Corn's 
t  share 

I  of 

icropland 

Nuaber 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

IL 

97 

705 

325 

46 

IM 

S2 

656 

295 

45 

U 

90 

523 

218 

42 

KS 

87 

1,453 

297 

20 

Ml 

41 

571 

236 

41 

Ml 

63 

618 

174 

28 

MO 

44 

595 

133 

22 

ME 

108 

876 

404 

46 

OH 

56 

751 

265 

35 

SD 

56 

657 

164 

25 

WI 

56 

417 

151 
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Table  2. 

— Proportion  of  com  production  handled  by 
alternative  aethods, 

Midwestern  States,  1983  crop 

: 

Disposition  aethod 

:  Sold 

Delivered  : 

Haul 

State 

:  direct 

to  : 

to 

:  froa 

off-fara  : 

on-fara 

fam 

destination  : 

storage 

Percent  of  production 


IL 

(97)1^ 

0.7 

(1)1^ 

35.5 

(59)2/ 

63.8 

(76)2/ 

IN 

(52) 

0.2 

(1) 

38.1 

(26) 

61.7 

(36) 

lA 

(90) 

0.2 

(1) 

18.2 

(32) 

81.6 

(83) 

RS 

(87) 

1.0 

(2) 

47.4 

(56) 

51.6 

(55) 

Ml 

(41) 

0.0 

(0) 

42.0 

(19) 

58.0 

(26) 

MN 

(62) 

1.6 

(1) 

18.4 

(18) 

80.0 

(53) 

MO 

(44) 

2.3 

(1) 

21.0 

(13) 

76.7 

(35) 

NE 

(108) 

0.9 

(3) 

19.9 

(43) 

79.2 

(98) 

OH 

(55) 

1.8 

(1) 

29.4 

(28) 

68.8 

(46) 

SD 

(56) 

1.7 

(1) 

27.9 

(24) 

70.4 

(43) 

VI 

(56) 

1.1 

(3) 

17.4 

(16) 

81.5 

(49) 

A^Nuaber  of  producers  responding  in  each  State. 

— ^Nuaber  of  producers  that  reported  using  aethod. 


Isble  3.-H>ispositlon  of  com  delivered  to 
off-fam  destinations  at  harvest, 
Midwestern  States,  1983  emp 


Disposition  aethod 


State 

:  Dried  and 
:  returned 
to  fam 

Sold 

Placed  in 
coaaercial 
storage 

Percent  of  deliveries 

Illinois 

0.8 

54.2 

45.0 

Indiana 

1.3 

66.1 

32.6 

Iowa 

8.7 

47.0 

44.3 

Kansas 

0.0 

53.2 

46.8 

Michigan 

0.0 

46.7 

53.3 

Minnesota 

0.5 

77.3 

22.2 

Missouri 

0.0 

68.9 

31.1 

Nebraska 

0.0 

65.5 

34.5 

Ohio 

0.4 

61.6 

38.0 

S.  Dakota 

9.0 

71.3 

19.7 

Hisconain 

10.3 

69.6 

20.1 
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Table  4. — Dlaposltlon  of  com  stored  on-fara 
followliig  harvest  t 
Midwestern  States,  1983  cropl/ 


State 

:  Delivered  i 
t  to  : 
:  CCC  ; 

Ted  i 

to  l 

livestock  : 

KeMlns  t 
in  : 

storage  : 

Sold 

Percent  of 

stocks 

Illinois 

0.0 

15.6 

38.6 

45.8 

Indiana 

0.0 

31.3 

34.0 

34.7 

Iowa 

0.0 

32.2 

38.5 

29.3 

Kansas 

0.0 

23.2 

44.5 

32.3 

Michigan 

2.1 

37.2 

50.7 

10.0 

Minnesota 

0.0 

28.5 

54.4 

17.1 

Missouri 

0.0 

71.1 

19.3 

9.6 

Nebraska 

0.6 

25.2 

43.2 

31.0 

Ohio 

0.0 

25.8 

36.9 

37.3 

S.  Dakota 

0.0 

34.4 

46.5 

19.1 

Wisconsin 

0.0 

36.3 

48.4 

15.3 

^/Data  repreaenta  the  tlae  span  fron  harvest  to  the 
spring  date  on  which  producers  responded  to  the  survey. 


Few  Midwestern  producers  sold  com 
directly  from  the  field  to  grain  dealers.  Grain 
dealers  haul  the  crop  directly  from  the  field  to 
processors  or  terminal  elevators,  most  often  in 
areas  which  lack  a  well-established  local 
market  (7).  In  total,  IS  producers  reported 
that  a  p^ion  of  their  crop  was  sold  at  harvest 
using  this  method;  the  masdmum  share  was  2.3 
percent. 

Disposition  of  Com  Delivered 
Off-Farm  at  Harvest 

Producers  indicating  off-farm  deliveries 
at  harvest  were  asked  about  the  disposition  of 
the  crop  (reported  in  table  3).  The 
predominant  share  of  the  com  crop  was  sold  at 
harvest  in  most  Midwestern  States.  The  share 
of  com  deliveries  sold  was  lowest,  about  47 
percent,  in  Iowa  and  Michigan,  where  storage 
is  relatively  important.  The  largest  portion  of 
com  deliveries  sold,  at  77.3  percent,  was  in 
Minnesota,  where  commercial  storage  was 
reported  as  relatively  unimportant  and 
on-farm  storage  was  common. 

Deliveries  placed  in  commercial  off-farm 
storage  ranged  from  about  20  percent  in  South 
Dakota  and  Wisconsin  to  S3.3  percent  in 
Michigan.  At  least  45  percent  of  off-farm 
deliveries  were  placed  in  commercial  storage 
facilities  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Michigan, 
where  on-farm  storage  capacity  is  in 
relatively  short  supply,  particularly  in  the 
former  two  States.  Less  than  25  percent  of 
off-farm  deliveries  moved  into  off-farm 
storage  in  Minnesota.  South  Dakota,  and 


Wisconsin,  where  the  ratio  of  on-farm  bin 
capacity  to  production  is  somewhat  larger. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  off-farm 
deliveries  was  dried  and  returned  to  the  farm. 
Com  deliveries  handled  by  this  method  were 
largest  in  Iowa  at  8.7  percent.  South  Dakota  at 
9.0  percent,  and  Wisconsin  at  10.3  percent. 
These  States  have  relatively  hi^  feeding  rates 
and.  except  in  South  Dakota,  respondents 
reported  storing  a  relatively  large  proportion 
of  their  crop  on-farm. 

Disposition  of  Com 
Maided  to  On-  Farm  Storage 

Respondents  who  ixbdicated  that  they 
hauled  com  to  on-farm  storage  at  harvest 
were  asked  a  follow-up  question  on  the 
disposition  of  this  grain  as  of  the  spring  date 
in  1984  when  they  answered  the  survey.  Table 
4  indicates  that  producers  who  stored  com  on 
farms  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  had  sold  the 
largest  percentage  by  this  time.  Sales  to 
off-farm  locations  were  less  than  20  percent 
in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  and  may  indicate  the 
ownership  of  sizable  livestock  operations  by 
respondents  in  these  States. 

Of  all  respondents,  those  in  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin 
reported  holding  the  largest  share  of  their 
com  crop  in  on-farm  facilities  at  the  time  of 
survey,  about  50  percent  in  each  State.  About 
40  percent  of  the  crop  remained  in  on-farm 
storage  in  Illinois.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Ohio. 

In  Missouri,  respondents  indicated  that 
the  largest  portion.  71.1  percent,  of  their 
onr-farm  crop  was  fed  to  livestock.  Less  than 
40  percent  of  the  com  stored  on  farms  was  fed 
to  livestock  in  the  remaining  Midwestern 
States. 

Respondents  in  Michigan  and  Nebraska 
reported  that  a  small  portion  of  the  on-farm 
com  crop  was  deliver^  to  the  CCC,  at  2.1 
and  0.6  percent,  respectively.  Deliveries  to 
the  CCC  were  not  reported  in  any  other 
Midwestern  States. 

Pricing  Strategies 

Producers  were  asked  to  identify  the 
percent  of  their  crop  that  was  priced  using 
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forward  contracts,  ca^-maiicet  offers,  and 
piice-later  contracts.  Respcmses  are 
categorized  in  tables  S  thnkifl^  7. 

Each  pricing  mechanism  has  special 
features.  When  the  forward  contract  is  used, 
the  following  pricing  aspects  are  determined 
prior  to  delivery:  the  quantity  to  be  delivered; 
the  approximate  delivery  date;  and  the  price 
to  be  received  at  delivery.  The  ca^-market 
o^er  includes  all  sales  in  whidh  the  local  cash 
bid  price  on  the  date  of  delivery  is  the  price 
received  1^  the  seller.  When  the  price-later 
contract  is  used,  the  title  to  the  grain  is 
passed  to  the  tx^er  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
but  the  selling  price  is  determined  later.  A 
termination  date  indicating  the  latest  date  of 
pricing  is  usually  agreed  upon  when  the  grain 
Is  delivered  (7). 

Price-later  contracts  include  both 
"deferred  price"  and  "basis"  arrangements. 

When  "deferred  price"  contracts  are  used,  the 
seller  decides  When  the  sales  price  is 
determined,  informs  the  buyer,  and  is  then 
paid  the  ca^  bid  price  quoted  that  day.  When 
"basis  contracts"  are  used,  the  basis  is  agreed 
upon  in  advance  of  the  producer's  pricing  date, 
and  is  specified  relative  to  a  futures  contract. 
If  the  contract  specifies  a  $0.30-per-bushel 
differential  below  the  March  futures  price,  for 
instance,  the  producer  can  sell  at  any  time, 
but  the  ^ce  that  he  receives  will  be  $0.30 
below  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade's  March 
com  quote  on  the  date  he  chooses  to  sell  (7). 

Pricing  Direct  Sales  from  the  Field 

Survey  respondents  used  cash  sales  and 
forward  contracts  to  price  the  portion  of  their 
com  crop  which  was  sold  directly  from  the 
field  (table  S).  Price-later  contracts  were  not 
used  any  of  the  respondents,  indicating  that 
this  pricing  mechanism  was  perhaps  not 
offered  by  grain  dealers.  It  is  difficult  to 
generalize  about  pricing  practices,  however, 
because  only  IS  of  7S0  respondents  u^  this 
disposition  method. 

Pricing  Com  Sold  at  Harvest 

The  mechanisms  used  in  pricing  com  sold 
at  harvest  emphasized  forward  contracts  and 
cash-market  ^es  (table  6).  Respcmdents 
indicated  that  the  two  methods  were  used  with 
nearly  equal  frequency  in  Illinois.  Minnesota, 
and  Ohio.  The  forward  contract  was  used 


Table  5. — Methods  used  to  establish  the  price 
received  for  com  sold 
directly  froa  the  field  at  harvest, 
Midwestern  States,  1983  cropl' 


State 

:  Forward 
:  contract 

Pricing  aethod 

:  Cash-aarket  : 
1  offer  : 

Price-later 

contract 

Percent  of  sales 

Illinois 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Indiana 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Iowa 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Kansas 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Michigan 

o.c 

0.0 

0.0 

Minnesota 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Missouri 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Nebraska 

5.3 

94.7 

0.0 

Ohio 

50.0 

50.0 

0.0 

S.  Dakota 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Wisconsin 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

A^Because  few  producers  sold  com  directly  froa 
the  field,  caution  should  be  used  in  asking 
generalisations.  (See  table  2.) 


Table  6. — Methods  used  to  establish  the  price 
received  for  com  sold 
off-fara  to  buyers  at  harvest, 
Midwestern  States,  1983  crop 


State  : 

Forward 

contract 

Pricing  aethod 

:  Cash-aarket  : 

:  offer  : 

Price-later 

contract 

Percent  of  sales 

Illinois 

52.2 

46.6 

1.2 

Indiana 

32.6 

65.7 

1.7 

loaa 

61.0 

28.5 

10.5 

Kansas 

11.7 

62.4 

25.9 

Michigan 

11.7 

88.3 

0.0 

Minnesota 

52.5 

47.5 

0.0 

Missouri 

21.5 

78.5 

0.0 

Nebraska 

27.9 

66.0 

6.1 

Ohio 

51.8 

46.8 

1.4 

S.  Dakota 

30.2 

69.8 

0.0 

Wisconsin 

29.9 

70.1 

0.0 

Table  ?. — Methods  used  to  establish  the  price 
received  for  com  sold 
froa  on-fara  storage, 

Nldwestera  States,  1983  crop 


t 

State  I 

Forward 

contract 

Pricing  aethod 

t  Cash-aarket  : 
:  offer  : 

Price-later 

contract 

Percent  of  sales 

Illinois 

53.4 

38.8 

7.8 

Indiana 

47.2 

42.3 

10.5 

Iowa 

39.7 

55.4 

4.9 

Kansas 

23.3 

75.5 

1.2 

Michigan 

53.6 

46.4 

0.0 

Minnesota 

61.0 

36.6 

2.4 

Missouri 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Nebraska 

36.9 

59.3 

3.8 

Ohio 

56.2 

30.6 

13.2 

S.  Dakota 

20.6 

79.4 

0.0 

Wisconsin 

42.9 

47.5 

9.6 
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most  commonly  in  Iowa,  while  the  respondents 
in  the  remaining  Midwestern  States  indicated 
that  caish-market  sales  were  the  predominant 
pricing  method. 

Price-later  contracts  were  not  used 
frequently  in  most  Midwestern  States  to  price 
com  sold  at  harvest,  Price-later  contracts 
were  used  in  25.9  percent  of  Kansas  sales  and 
in  lO.S  percent  of  Iowa  sales,  but  the  average 
in  each  of  the  remaining  States  was  less  than 
6.1  percent  of  sales.  Respondents  in  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Sovtii  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin  reported  no  use  of  price-later 
contracts.  Given  the  price  increases  expected 
throughout  the  year,  producers'  demand  for 
price-later  contracts  should  have  been  large  in 
1983  relative  to  other  crop  years. 

Pricing  Com  Sold  from  On-Farm  Storage 

Forward  contracts  and  cash-market  sales 
also  were  used  most  frequently  to  price  com 
sold  from  on-farm  storage  (table  7).  The 
forward  contract  was  used  most  frequently  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Ohio,  while  cash-market  sales  were  most 
commonly  used  in  the  remaining  Midwestern 
States. 

Price-later  contracts  were  not  often  used 
to  price  com  sold  from  on-farm  storage  in  the 
Midwest.  Respondents  from  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  priced  the  largest  portion 
of  their  com  crop  using  this  method,  at  only 
7.8,  10.5,  13.2,  and  9.6  percent,  respectively. 
Respondents  in  other  Midwestern  States 
reported  that  less  than  5  percent  of  their  com 
crop  was  priced  this  way. 

Futures  Markets  as  a  Pricing  Mechanism 

Producers  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
alternative  opportunities  once  they  have 
determined  a  primary  pricing  mechanism. 
Those  who  use  cash  forward  contracts,  for 
instance,  are  ccmcemed  that  increasing  prices 
will  result  in  missed  returns,  and  may  bi^ 
futures  contracts  for  protection.  Other 
producers  are  concerned  about  price  declines, 
and  may  sell  futures  contracts  to  offset  this 
risk  if  prices  are  moving  downward.  These 
producers  include  those  who  store  on  farms 
throughout  the  year,  participate  in  an 
anticipatory  he^e  program,  or  use  price-later 
contracts. 


A  relatively  low  percentage  of  the 
respondents*  com  crop  was  priced  using  these 
futures  strategies:  18  percent  of  production  in 
Illinois;  22  percent  in  Indiana;  17  percent  in 
Ohio;  and  17  percent  in  Wisconsin.  The 
percentage  of  production  which  was  priced 
using  futures  strategies  was  minimal  in  the 
remaining  Midwestern  States.  Some 
respondents  may  use  futures  markets  heavily, 
others  not  at  all,  and  the  averaige  share  of 
production  priced  using  futures  is  depressed  to 
a  fairly  low  level.  These  data,  reflecting  low 
levels  of  producer  use  of  futures  markets,  are 
consistent  with  those  reported  in  (1)  and  (4). 

The  ways  producers  used  futures  markets, 
categorized  by  size  of  operation,  are  given  in 
table  8.  In  all  Midwestern  areas,  use  of  the 
planting  time  hedge  appears  less  common  than 
placement  of  hedges  over  the  summer 
months.  The  practice  of  hedging  stored  grain 
is  fairly  common  among  those  responding,  as  is 
special  trading  to  offset  adverse  ^ce 
movements  when  contracting  methods  are 
used.  Use  of  futures  as  a  marketing  tool 
appears  independent  of  operation  size, 
although  the  small  number  of  respondents, 
approximately  10  percent  of  those  surveyed, 
niakes  it  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  use 
of  alternative  futures  strategies. 

Marketing  Channels 

Over  60  percent  of  the  respondents'  com 
marketings  were  channeled  through  country 
elevators  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan, 

Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota  (table 
9).  Terminal  elevators  were  used  to  a  large 
extent  in  Indiana,  with  a  36.5-percent  share  of 
the  marketed  crop;  Michigan,  with  26.1 
percent;  and  Ohio,  with  33.4  percent.  River 
elevators  were  an  important  market  channel  in 
the  Mississippi  River  Basin,  accounting  for 
24.6  percent  of  sales  in  Illinois,  10.3  percent  in 
Indiana,  11.2  percent  in  Missoiui,  18.4  percent 
in  Ohio,  and  11.4  percent  in  Wisconsin. 

The  use  of  marketing  channels  is 
influenced  by  available  outlets.  Cattle 
feeding  is  a  {»imary  activity  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas:  66.6  percent  of  sales  moved  to  other 
farmers  in  Mi^uri,  axid  48.4  percent  was 
channeled  to  feedlots  in  Kansas.  More  than  50 
percent  of  deliveries  in  Wisconsin  moved  to 
gradn  dealers,  indicating  that  well-established 
local  markets,  such  as  country  elevators,  may 


not  have  been  available  to  respondents. 
Movements  to  processors  accounted  for  less 
than  4  percent  of  sales  in  all  Midwestern 
States. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

On-farm  storage  is  an  important  outlet  at 
harvest,  and  appeared  to  be  the  predominant 
handling  methM  for  com  producers  surveyed 
in  all  Midwestern  States.  A  substantial 
portion  of  com  production  was  also 
delivered  off-farm  at  harvest,  of  which  most 
was  sold  to  bikers.  Few  of  the  Midwestern 
producers  surveyed  sold  directly  from  the  field 
to  grain  dealers. 

The  Midwestern  com  producers  surveyed 
appeared  aware  that  routine  cash-market 
sales  may  not  provide  either  the  income 
stability  or  level  necessary  to  maintain 
cash-flow  requirements.  Respondents 
indicated  that  forward  contracts  were  iised  to 
price  a  larger  percentage  of  the  1983  com 
crop  in  some  States  than  were  cash  market 
offers.  Producers  also  indicated  direct  use  of 


futures  markets  in  some  cases,  either  for 
hedging  purposes  or  to  offset  ri^  associated 
vdth  other  contracting  methods.  Price-later 
contracts  appear  to  be  relatively  unimportant. 

Hie  market  oig  channels  used  by  producers 
reflect  available  outlets.  Country  elevators 
represent  the  predominant  marketing  channel 
in  the  primary  corn-producing  States,  handling 
about  60  percent  of  the  marketed  crop.  Sales 
to  feedlots,  other  farmers,  and  grain  dealers 
appear  relatively  more  important  outside 
these  States.  Both  river  and  terminal 
elevators  appear  important  in  the  Mississippi 
River  basin. 

Each  crop  year  is  unique,  and  the  1983 
results  are  not  necessarily  representative  of 
other  years.  The  high  prices  and  tight  supplies 
characterizing  the  1983  crop  year  suggest  that 
com  stocldiolding  and  the  use  of  price-later 
contracts  may  have  been  more  important  than 
in  other  years.  Additional  research  is  needed 
to  indicate  the  use  of  alternative  marketing 
and  pricing  method.s  in  other  crop  years,  and 
to  indicate  the  impact  of  options  on  producers' 
marketing  and  pricing  decisions. 


T«bl«  8. — Number  of  farms  trading  in  futures  contracts  by  method 
and  volume  of  production, 

Midwestern  States,  1963  crop 


Volume  of 
DToduction  : 

Total 

farms 

Hedge  :  HedM 
before  during 
Dlantino  :  season 

Hedge 

stored 

arain 

:  1 

:  Special 
:  trading  1/ 

t  Percent 
of  sales 
priced 

by 

futures 

1,000  bu. 

Number  of  farms 

Percent 

0-5.99 

5 

0 

Com  Belt 

5 

1 

1 

34.0 

6-14.99 

9 

5 

6 

2 

3 

58.3 

15-39.99 

16 

7 

12 

8 

6 

60.3 

40-74.99 

6 

3 

5 

3 

3 

43.3 

75-149.99 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

48.3 

150  ^ 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

50.0 

0-5.99 

1 

1 

Lake  States 

1 

1 

1 

10.0 

6-14.99 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

60.0 

15-39.99 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

48.5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

53.3 

75-149.99 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

55.0 

150  4- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

0-5.99 

1 

0 

Northern  Plains 

0 

y 

0 

1 

67.0 

6-14.99 

2 

0 

1 

i 

1 

25.0 

15-39.99 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

76.7 

40-74.99 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

45.0 

75-149.99 

5 

3 

4 

2 

4 

51.0 

150  * 

4 

3 

2 

0 

1 

72.5 

\J  Aiiows  producer  to  hedge  against  adverse  price  moves  when  other 
contracting  methods  are  us^. 
y  Includes  survey  responses  from  North  Dakota. 


TabI*  9. — Markating  channals  usad  by  corn  produoars, 
Midwastarn  Statas,  1963  crop 


Narksting  channsl 

Stats 

:  Country 
:  •Isvators 

t 

Tsrminal 
i  slsvators 

Rivsr  Othsr 

!  sisvators  :  famisrs 

Grain 

dsalsrs 

! 

Fssd  :  Proc¬ 
lots  rsssors 

Parcant  of  salas 


III.  (50) 

1/  60.9 

6.9 

24.6 

2.4 

4.6 

0.0 

0.6 

Ind.  (20) 

"  35.6 

36.5 

10.3 

9.6 

0.0 

8.0 

0.0 

Iowa  (41) 

78.8 

5.6 

8.5 

2.9 

4.2 

0.0 

0.0 

Kan.  (25) 

11.4 

1.6 

0.0 

16.9 

18.0 

48.4 

3.7 

Mich.  (4) 

65.2 

26.1 

8.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Minn.dS) 

65.2 

3.1 

2.8 

9.5 

7.8 

10.5 

l.l 

Mo.  (7) 

22.2 

0.0 

11.2 

66.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Nsbr.(54) 

68.3 

8.8 

0.0 

4.2 

4.0 

14.7 

0.0 

Ohio  (23) 

34.9 

33.4 

18.4 

5.8 

0.9 

6.6 

0.0 

S.O.  (14) 

88.8 

6.4 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

2.5 

0.0 

Wise. (20) 

24.6 

5.2 

11.4 

5.8 

50.3 

0.0 

2.7 

W  Number  of  producers  responding  in  each  State. 
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Table  I. — Feed  grains:  Marketing  year  supply,  < 


_ Supply _ : 

Year 

6egin-  : 

: 

y 

ning  : 
stocks  : 

Produc¬ 

tion 

:  Imports  : 

Total  : 

Mi 

1962/83 

78.0 

250.2 

0.3 

328.5 

26.5  1 

1983/84 

106.6 

136.4 

0.7 

245.7 

28.3  1 

1964/85 

39.6 

236.9 

0.8 

277.3 

30.6  1 

1985/86 

57.5 

274.4 

0.9 

332.8 

33.5  1 

1966/87 

126.3 

252.4 

0.7 

379.4 

34.3  1 

1967/88  4/ 

153.5 

219.9 

0.7 

374.1 

-  -  36.2  -  - 

Area 

National 

program 

Set-as i de 
and  : 

diverted 

Planted 

-  Million  hectares  - 

i 962/83 

— 

1.3 

49.1 

1963/84 

15.9 

41.6 

1964/85 

— 

2.1 

49.5 

1965/86 

— 

2.9 

51.8 

1966/87 

7.3 

48.5 

1967/88 

— 

11.7 

43.2 

1/  Aggregated  data  on  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  and  oats.  2/  Market! 
an3  barley.  V  Includes  total  Government  loans  (original  and  resale 
disaster  payments.  7/  Deficiency  and  diversion  payments.  8/  Defic! 


f  • 
L 


>ply,  disappearance 

,  area,  and  prices, 

1962/83- 

-1987/88  1/ 

Disapoearance 

iLTrrnaR 

use 

latnnrwBMM 

IB 

:  Feed 
and 

:residual 

:  Total 

:  Exports 

:  disap-  :  Govt.  : 
:pearance  :  owned  : 

Mi  1 1  ion  metric 

tons 

1.4 

139.0 

166.9 

53.0 

219.9 

33.5 

75.1  106.6 

1.5 

119.7 

149.5 

56.6 

206.1 

8.0 

31.6  39.6 

1.5 

131. 1 

163.2 

56.6 

219.8 

8.9 

48.6  57.5 

1.5 

134.9 

169.9 

36.6 

206.5 

20.4 

105.9  126.3 

1.2 

143.6 

179.1 

46.8 

225.9 

51.1 

102.4  153.5 

.2  -  - 

144.5 

180.7 

49.1 

229.8 

144.3 

"  yield 

per 

s 

Index 

Government- 
:  suDDort  program 

Harvested 

for 

grain 

harvested 

hectare 

Average  price 
recei ved  by 
farmers  5/ 

:  Tota 1 

payments  to 
participants 

— 

Metric  tons 

1977=100 

Million  dollars 

42.9 

5.83 

130 

6/  419 

32.5 

4.20 

156 

7/  1,103 

43.2 

5.48 

130 

8/  1,860 

45.1 

6.07 

108 

8/  2,785 

41.3 

6.11 

78 

7/  7,323 

35.4 

6.21 

7/  8,755 

larketing  year  beginning  September  I  for  corn  and  sorghum;  June  I  for  oats 
resale).  4/  Projected.  5/  Excludes  support  payments.  6/  Deficiency  and 
Def iciency'paymants.  ~ 
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Tabu  2. —World  coarse  grains:  Supply  and  disappearance,  1975-76  -  1967/88  j./ 


Year 

Beginning 

stocks 

Production 

Oi saoDearance 

Trade  2/ 

Ending 

stocks 

Million  metric  tons 

1975/76 

66.7 

646.0 

378.1 

645.2 

75.2 

65.2 

1976/77 

65.2 

704.8 

403.3 

685.1 

83.9 

85.1 

1977/78 

85.1 

701.5 

410.8 

691.1 

88.8 

95.4 

1978/79 

95.4 

755.1 

448.7 

746.8 

92.7 

103.6 

1979/80 

103.6 

744.4 

454.2 

743.8 

99.2 

104.1 

1980/81 

104.1 

732.0 

435.2 

743.9 

107.8 

92.4 

1981/82 

92.4 

766.3 

444.2 

738.2 

96.6 

120.4 

1982/83 

120.4 

784.2 

460.3 

752.8 

89.9 

151.9 

1983/84 

151.9 

687.0 

482.6 

761.9 

93.1 

77.0 

1984/85 

77.0 

813.7 

506.9 

782.8 

100.7 

107.8 

1985/86 

107.8 

845.8 

511.4 

770.6 

83.4 

183.0 

1986/87  3/ 

183.0 

835.8 

523.0 

804.5 

85.7 

214.3 

1987/88  V 

214.3 

810.6 

530.0 

820.6 

87.2 

204.4 

T7  AggregaUd  on  basis  of  local  marketing  years,  eKcepf  I'or  trade.  ^  btcluding  Intra-CC 
trade.  Bas^  on  Oct/Sept,  trade  year  from  1976/77.  1975/76  based  on  July/June  trade  year. 

3/  Forecast. 


Source:  Compiled  from  World  Grain  Situation  and  Outlook,  FAS,  and  USOA  data. 


Tabla  3. — Com:  PUrhating  y«ar  supply  and  disappi 


_ Supply _ : 

Yaar 

Begin-  : 
nlng 
stocks  : 

: 

: 

beginning 
Soptaatar  1 

Produc-  : Imports  : 
tion  :  : 

Total 

Food; 

alcobol,  and 
industrial 

:  Seed  : 

:  :r 

Mini 

1962/83 

2,336.6 

8,233.1 

0.7 

10,772.4 

880.3 

14.3 

1963/04 

3,323.1 

4,174.7 

2.7 

7,700.3 

936.0 

19.1 

1964/83 

1,006.3 

7,674.0 

3.3 

8,683.8 

1,070.0 

21.2 

1963/86 

1,648.2 

8,876.7 

10.6 

10,333.3 

1,140.0 

19.3 

1966/87 

4,039.3 

8,232.8 

2.0 

12,294.3 

1,173.0 

13.6 

1967/88  y 

4,929.0 

7,231.0 

2.0 

12,162.0 

-  1,200.0  - 

Area 

:  Yield 

National 

program 

:Sat-asida 

and 

:divartad 

:Harvastad  :  par 
Planted  :  for  :harvastad 

grain  acre 

Racelved 

by 

farmers 

3/ 

_  _  _  _ 

-  -  Million 

acres  - 

— 

Bushels 

1962/63 

— 

2.1 

81.9 

72.7 

113.2 

2.68 

1963/84 

— 

32.2 

60.2 

31.3 

81.1 

3.23 

1964/83 

— 

4.0 

80.3 

71.9 

106.7 

2.62 

1963/86 

— 

3.4 

83.4 

73.2 

118.0 

2.23 

1966/87 

— 

13.6 

76.7 

69.2 

119.3 

1.31 

1967/86 

— 

21.1 

66.0 

39.6 

121.4 

1.60-2.00 

y  Includas  quantity  undar  loan  and  famiar-ownad  rasarva.  TJ  Projactad. 
avaraga.  3/  Oaficiancy  and  disastar  paymants.  6/  Divarsion  paymants.  7/ 


lis«ppMrano«,  arM,  and  prioas,  1982/83-1967/88 


■  •Itf'v*  V 

Endina 

stocks  Awe.  30 

LIQ 

Total 

'rivataly 

ad 

Faad  T 
and 

residual  : 

Total 

Exports 

disap- 

paaranca 

:  Govt.  : 

:  owned  : 

owned 

W 

Total 

Mil 

lion  bushais 

.5 

4,520.7 

5,415.5 

1,833.8 

7,249.3 

1,142.7 

2,300.4 

3,523.1 

.1 

3,817.6 

4,792.7 

1,901.5 

6,694.2 

201.5 

804.8 

1,006.3 

.2 

4,079.0 

5,170.2 

1 ,865.4 

7,035.6 

224.9 

1,423.3 

1,648.2 

.5 

4,095.3 

5,254.8 

1,241.2 

6,496.0 

545.7 

3,493.8 

4,039.5 

.6 

4,649.7 

5,840.3 

1,525.0 

7,365.3 

1,525.0 

3,404.0 

4,929.0 

4,700.0 

5,900.0 

1,600.0 

7,500.0 

4,662.0 

Avaraoa  orioas  i  Bovarnwant-support  orttarm 

ilvad  t  St.  LouTT;  Omaha  tCulf  Pdrfs' tllafT^I  ; -  ;  Totaf — 


pivr^.iTi 

ticTTSssn  ; — Totsi 

1 

:  No.  2 
:Yel  low 

:  No.  2 
:  Yel low 

: average  :Targat 
:  loan  tprica 
:  rata 

:  paymants  to 
: participants 

Dollars 

per  bushel  - 

Mil.  dol. 

68 

2.87 

2.73 

3.06 

2.55  2.70 

5/  292 

25 

3.49 

3.23 

3.67 

2.65  2.86 

6/  904 

62 

2.81 

2.65 

3.00 

2.55  3.03 

7/  1,652 

23 

2.37 

2.25 

2.52 

2.55  3.03 

7/  2,484 

51 

4/  1.68/ 

4/  1.54 

4/1.84 

1.92  3.03 

8/  6,355 

-2.00 

1 .82  3.03 

8/  7,685 

iactad.  3/  Excludes  support  payments.  4/  September  1906-July  1967 
hs.  7/  Deficiency  payments.  8/  Deficiency  and  diversion  payments. 


TabI*  4. — Sorghum:  Marketing  year  supply  and  di 


Year 

Begin-  : 

beginning 
September  1 

ning  : 
stocks  : 

Produc-  : Imports  : 
tion  :  : 

:  t 

Total 

Food, 

alcohol,  and 
industrial 

:  Seed 

Mi 

1962/83 

318.6 

833.1  - 

1,133.7 

7.9 

1.8 

1963/84 

439.1 

487.3  0.1 

926.7 

7.7 

2.3 

1964/83 

287.4 

866.2  0.1 

1,133.7 

13.3 

2.0 

1983/86 

300.2 

1,120.3  — 

1,420.3 

26.0 

1.7 

1966/87 

331.0 

941.6 

1 ,492.6 

13.0 

1.6 

1967/88  2/ 

733.0 

738.3 

1,311.3 

-  30.0  - 

Area 

:  Yield 

national 

program 

:Set-aside  : 

and  rPlanted 

tdivertad 

:Harvested  :  per 
for  : harvested 

grain  acre 

Recei V 
by 

farmer 

3/ 

— 

—  Mill  ion  acres  - 

— 

Bushels 

— 

1962/83 

— 

0.7  16.0 

14.1 

39.1 

4.30 

1983/84 

— 

3.7  11.9 

10.0 

48.7 

3.07 

1964/83 

— 

0.6  17.3 

13.4 

36.4 

4.27 

1983/86 

— 

0.9  18.3 

16.8 

66.8 

3.44 

1966/87 

— 

2.3  13.3 

13.9 

67.7 

2.30 

1967/88 

— 

3.9  11.8 

10.3 

72.1 

1.30-1. 

J/  Includes  quantity  under  loan  and  farmer-owned  reserve.  2/  Projec 
average.  V  Deficiency  and  disaster  payments.  6/  Diversion  payments. 


u> 


and  disappearance,  area,  and  prices,  1962/83-1967/88 


Mi  1 1  ion  bushels 


1.8 

494.8 

504.5 

210.1 

714.6 

171.5 

267.6 

439.  i 

2.3 

384.7 

394.7 

244.6 

639.3  ■ 

102.8 

184.6 

287.4 

2.0 

539.3 

556.6 

296.9 

853.5 

il2.l 

188.1 

300.2 

1.7 

663.8 

691.5 

178.0 

869.5 

207.2 

343.8 

551.0 

1.6 

525.0 

539.6 

200.0 

739.6 

420.0 

333.0 

753.0 

525.0 

555.0 

225.0 

780.0 

731.3 

V  UV 

:National 

;Target 

:  payments  to 

by 

No.  2 

~! average 

farmers 

3/ 

:  Yel low 

:  Yellow 

1  Yellow 

:  loan 
:  rate 

:prlce 

:  participants 

•  Dol lars  per  cwt.  - 

Mil.  dol. 

4.50 

4.80 

5.19 

5.41 

4.32 

4.64 

5/  67 

5.07 

5.22 

5.53 

5.77 

4.50 

4.86 

6/  114 

4.27 

4.46 

5.04 

4.90 

4.32 

5.14 

7/  158 

3.44 

3.72 

4.33 

4.07 

4.32 

5.14 

7/  228 

2.50 

4/  2.75 

4/  3.23 

4/  3.23 

3.25 

5.14 

8/  578 

.50-1.85 

3.11 

5.14 

8/  635 

Projected.  3/  Excludes  support  payments.  4/  September  1965-July  1986 
ments.  7/  Deficiency  payments.  8/  Deficiency  and  diversion  payments. 


Table  5. — Barley:  Marketing  year  supply  and  disappe 


_ Supply _ 

hhhb 

IHUtl] 

Year 

Begin-  : 

ning  : 
stocks  : 

: 

: 

beg inning 
June  1 

Produc-  : Imports  : 
tion  :  : 

Tota  1  : 

Food, 

alcohol,  and 
i ndustr i a 1 

:  :  F« 

:  Seed  :  ar 
:resi 

Million 

1962/83 

147.8 

515.9 

10.7 

674.4 

152.7 

17.4 

2i 

1963/84 

216.7 

508.9 

7.1 

732.7 

149.5 

19.5 

21 

1964/85 

189.4 

599.2 

10. 1 

798.7 

149.0 

21.6 

y 

1965/86 

247.4 

591.4 

9.0 

847.8 

147.2 

21.4 

3: 

1966/87 

324.8 

610.5 

6.7 

942.0 

156.1 

17.9 

21 

1967/88  2/ 

336.4 

518.4 

5.0 

859.8 

-  175.0  - 

y 

Area 

:  Yield  : 

National 

program 

:Set-asida 

and 

tdiverfed 

Planted 

:Harvested  :  per 
for  : harvested 

grain  :  acre 

1;^- V.HV,T«B 

i 

— 

-  -  Million 

acres  - 

Bushels 

1962/83 

— 

0.4 

9.5 

9.0 

57.2 

2.22 

1963/84 

— 

l.l 

10.4 

9.7 

52.3 

2.50 

1964/85 

— 

0.5 

12.0 

11.2 

53.4 

2.26 

1965/86 

— 

0.7 

13.2 

11.6 

51.0 

1.96 

1966/87 

— 

1.8 

13.1 

12.0 

50.8 

1.61 

1 

1967/88 

— 

2.9 

II.O 

10. 1 

51.2 

1.50-1.70 

1/  Includes  quantity  under  loan  and  farmer-owned  reserve.  ^  Projected. 
to~Duluth.  V  Deficiency  and  disaster  payments.  6/  Disaster~payments.  7/ 


i sappearance,  area,  and  prices,  1962/83-1967/88 


c  use 

Exports  :  disap- 
:pearance 

Govt. 

owned 

Privately 

owned 

y 

Total 

Feed 

1  :  and 
:residual 

Total 

1 1  ion  bushels 


240.4 

410.3 

47.2 

457.7 

6.0 

210.7 

216.7 

282.8 

451.8 

91.5 

543.3 

11.9 

177.5 

189.4 

303.9 

474.5 

76.8 

551.3 

14.6 

232.8 

247.4 

332.6 

501.2 

21.8 

523.0 

57.4 

267.4 

324.8 

294.9 

468.9 

136.7 

605.6 

75.5 

260.9 

336.4 

300.0 

475.0 

125.0 

600.0 

259.8 

Averaoe  orioes 

mA 

^s 

Minneapol is 

:Nattonal 

1  i 

:Target  :  payments  to 
:price  :  participants 

No.  2  or  :No.  3  or 
better  :  better 
feed  :maltin<i 

:  No.  2 

: average 

:  loan 
:  rate 

-  Dollars 

per  bushel  - 

— 

Mil.  dol. 

Z 

1.76 

2.53 

2.52 

2.06 

2.60 

7/  60 

3 

2.48 

2.84 

2.91 

2.16 

2.60 

8/  72 

S 

2.09 

2.55 

2.59 

2.06 

2.60 

7/  50 

3 

1.53 

2.24 

2.23 

2.06 

2.60 

7/  160 

1 

4/  1.44 

4/  1.89 

4/  1.97 

1.56 

2.60 

8/  356 

.70 

1.49 

2.60 

8/  412 

cted.  3/  Excludes  support  payments.  4/Starting  March  1967,  shifted 
s.  7/  Deficiency  payments.  8/  Deficiency  and  diversion  payments. 


TabI*  6. — Oats:  NarlMtIng  yaar  supply  and  disappaar 


hirr 

Year 

Begin¬ 

ning 

stocks 

:  : 

• 

beginning 
June  1 

:  Produc-: Imports  : 

!  tion  :  : 

Total 

: 

! 

Food  and 
ndustrial 

:  Seed 

am 

resi4 

Million  1 

1962/83 

151.9 

592.6 

3.9 

748.4 

41.7 

43.3 

444 

1983/84 

219.8 

477.0 

30.1 

726.9 

40.9 

31.9 

474 

1984/85 

181. 1 

473.7 

34.0 

688.8 

41.0 

34.6 

43 

1985/86 

i79.9 

520.8 

27.5 

728.2 

44.0 

38.4 

45 

1986/87 

183.7 

384.5 

33.3 

601.5 

45.0 

28.1 

39 

1987/88  y 

132.7 

392.8 

35.0 

560.5 

-  80.0  - 

36 

Area 

:  Yield 

: 

Naticnal 

program 

:Set-aside 

and 

:di verted 
:  3/ 

Planted 

: Harvested 
for 

:  grain 

per  :Received  ;Mi 
tharvested:  by 

acre  :  fanners 
:  :  4/  : 

— 

-  -  Million 

acres  - 

Busheis 

1982/83 

— 

0.1 

14.0 

10.3 

57.8 

1.49 

1983/84 

— 

0.3 

20.3 

9.1 

52.6 

1.67 

1984/85 

— 

0.1 

12.4 

8.2 

58.0 

1.69 

1965/86 

— 

0.1 

13.3 

8.2 

63.7 

1.23 

1986/87 

— 

0.4 

14.7 

6.9 

56.0 

1.21 

1987/88 

— 

0.9 

18.0 

7.3 

53.9 

1 .25-1 .65 

\J  Includes  quantity  under  loan  and  farmer-owned  reserve.  2/  Projected, 
support  payments.  V  Deficiency  and  diversion  payments.  6/  Deficiency  paym 


appMrano*,  arM,  and  prices,  l962/85-l987/n 


na  stocks  Hav  31 

;  use 

:  Total 

:  Privately 

Feed 

:  Exports 

:  dIsap- 

Govt. 

owned 

Total 

and 

:resldual 

Total 

:pearanoe 

ownsd 

5  i/ 

1 1  Ion  bushels 

440.6 

525.6 

3.0 

528.6 

0.7 

219.1 

219.8 

470.9 

543.7 

2.1 

545.8 

1.5 

179.6 

181. 1 

432.0 

507.6 

1.3 

506.9 

1.4 

178.5 

179.9 

459.9 

542.3 

2.2 

544.5 

1.9 

181.8 

183.7 

392.9 

466.0 

2.8 

468.8 

3.5 

129.2 

132.7 

365.0 

445.0 

2.0 

447.0 

113.5 

arionai 
: average 
No.  2  :  loan 


:Target  :  paymants  to 
:prlce  :  participants 


MM.  dol. 


,50 

— 

.60 

5/  13 

.60 

— 

.60 

6/  8 

.60 

5/  34 

.60 

5/  23 

ted.  3/  Not  Included  In  the  progrM  until  1962.  4/  Excludes 
y  paymants. 


Table  7. — Corn:  Marketing  year  supply  and  disapi 


Supply 

Year 

beginning 
September  1 

: 

Begin¬ 
ning  : 
stocks  : 

Produc-  : 
tion  : 

Imports 

Total 

ilf'irTtilBH 

* 

Mill 

1962/83  : 

Sept. -Nov. 

2,536.6 

8,235.1 

0.3 

10,772.0 

217.5 

— 

Oec.-Feb. 

8,906.3 

0.1 

8,906.4 

201.6 

— 

Mar. -May 

6,899.2 

— 

0.2 

6,899.4 

226.6 

11.6 

June-Aug. 

Mkt.  year 

4,923.9 

— 

0.1 

4,924.0 

234.6 

2.9 

2,536.6 

8,235.1 

0.7 

10,772.4 

880.3 

14.5 

1963/84 

Sept. -Nov. 

3,523.1 

4,174.7 

0.5 

7,698.3 

238.6 

_ 

Oec.-Feb. 

5,651.7 

— 

0.6 

5,652.3 

222.8 

— 

Mar. -May 

3,865.0 

— 

1.0 

3,866.0 

247.3 

16.8 

June-Aug. 

2,145.1 

— 

0.6 

2,145.7 

247.3 

2.3 

Mkt.  year 

3,523.1 

4,174.7 

2.7 

7,700.5 

956.0 

19.1 

1964/85 

Sept. -Nov. 

1,006.3 

7,674.0 

0.9 

0,681.2 

249.7 

— 

Dec.-Fab. 

6,631.1 

0.4 

6,631.5 

241.5 

_ 

Mar. -May 

4,623.2 

— 

l.l 

4,624.3 

283.8 

17.0 

June-Aug. 

2,835.5 

— 

l.l 

2,836.6 

295.0 

4.2 

Mkt.  year 

1,006.3 

7,674.0 

3.5 

8,683.8 

1 ,070.0 

21.2 

1965/86 

Sept. -Nov. 

1,648.2 

8,876.7 

1.0 

10,525.9 

278.0 

— 

Oec.-Feb. 

8,614.7 

1.3 

8,616.0 

264.0 

— 

Mar. -May 

6,587.1 

— 

2.3 

6,589.4 

293.0 

16.1 

June-Aug. 

4,990.0 

— 

6.0 

4,996.0 

305.0 

3.4 

Mkt.  year 

1,648.2 

8,876.7 

10.6 

10,535.5 

1,140.0 

19.5 

1966/87 

Sept. -Nov. 

4,039.5 

8,252.8 

0.8 

12,293.1 

280.0 

_ 

Oac.-FA. 

10,304.1 

0.3 

10,304.4 

270.0 

_ 

Mar. -May 
June-Aug. 

8,248.2 
:  6,331.7 

.5 

8,248.7 

310.0 

15.4 

Mkt.  year  2/ 

1967/86  3/ 

:  4,039.5 

: 

8,252.8 

2.0 

12,294.3 

1,175.0 

15.6 

Mkt.  year  yx  4,929.0 

! 

7,231.0 

2.0 

12,162.0 

-  1, 

200.0  - 

\J  Includes  quantity  under  loan  and  farmer-owned  reserve.  2/  Prelimir 


disappearance,  specified  periods,  1962/85  to  date 


and 

residual 


4,792.7 

1,901.5 

6,694.2 

201.5 

804.8 

1,006.3 

1,543.9 

506.2 

2,050.1 

206.7 

6,424.4 

6,631.1 

1 ,424.4 

585.9 

2,000.3 

209.7 

4,415.5 

4,623.2 

1,309.9 

478.9 

1,788.8 

221.7 

2,613.8 

2,835.5 

892.0 

296.4 

1,188.4 

224.9 

1,423.5 

1,648.2 

5,170.2 

1,865.4 

7,035.6 

224.9 

1,423.3 

1,648.2 

1 ,493.5 

417.7 

1,911.2 

388.6 

8,226.1 

8,614.7 

1,563.6 

465.3 

2,028.9 

509.4 

6,077.7 

6,587.1 

1,595.0 

204.4 

1,599.4 

550.9 

4,439.1 

4,990.0 

802.7 

153.8 

956.5 

545.7 

3,493.8 

4,039.5 

5,254.8 

1,241.2 

6,496.0 

545.7 

3,495.8 

4,039.5 

1,667.9 

321.1 

1,969.0 

968.2 

9,355.9 

10,304.1 

1,740.8 

315.4 

2,056.2  1 

1,362.2 

6,884.6 

8,248.2 

1,414.6 

502.4 

1,917.0 

6,331.7 

5,840.3 

1,525.0 

7,365.3 

1,525.0 

3,404.0 

4,929.0 

5,900.0 

1,600.0 

7,500.0 

4,662.0 

iminary 


Table  8. — Sorghum:  Marketing  year  supply  and  disapi 


_ Supply _ : 

Year 

Beain- 

beginning 

ning 

Produc-  : 

Imports: 

Total 

September  1 

stocks 

tion  : 

alcohol,  and 

Seed  : 

industrial 

:r 

Mill 

1962/85 

Sept. -May 

518.6 

855.1 

0 

1,155.7 

6.0 

0.9 

June-Aug. 

529.1 

0 

0 

529.1 

1.9 

0.9 

Mkt.  year 

518.6 

855.1 

0 

1,155.7 

7.9 

1.8 

1965/84 

Sept. -May 

459.1 

487.5 

0 

926.6 

5.7 

l.l 

June-Aug. 

568.9 

0 

0.1 

569.0 

2.0 

1.2 

Mkt.  year 

459.1 

487.5 

0.1 

926.7 

7.7 

2.5 

1964/85 

Sept.-May 

287.4 

866.2 

0.1 

1,155.7 

12.4 

1.5 

June-Aug. 

560.8 

0 

0 

560.8 

2.9 

0.5 

Mkt.  year 

287.4 

866.2 

0.1 

1,155.7 

15.5 

2.0 

1965/86 

Sept.-May 

500.2 

1,120.5 

0 

1,420.5 

22.1 

1.2 

June-Aug. 

650.0 

0 

0 

650.0 

5.9 

0.5 

Mkt.  yeer 

500.2 

1,120.5 

0 

1,420.5 

26.0 

1.7 

1966/87 

Sept.-May 

June-Aug. 

551.0 

941.6 

0 

1,492.6 

II.O 

1.0 

Mkt.  year  2/ 

551.0 

941.6 

0 

1,492.6 

15.0 

1.6 

1967/88  5/ 

Mkt.  year  3/ 

:  755.0 

: 

758.5 

0 

1,511.5 

-50.0  - 

1/  Includes  quantity  under  loan  and  farmer-owned  reserve.  2/  Preliminai 


I 


disappearance,  specified  periods,  1962/83  to  date 


bi saopearance 

4tc 

^eed 

use 

V  Feed — r 
:  and  : 

:residual  : 

Total 

Exports 

:  Total 
:  disap- 
:pearance 

:Govt. 

:owned 

Privately: 

owned 

y  s 

Total 

Mi  1 1  ion  bushels 

0.9 

453.5 

460.4 

164.2 

642.6 

54.0 

475.1 

529.1 

0.9 

41.3 

44.1 

45.9 

90.0 

171.5 

439.1 

1.8 

494.8 

504.5 

210.1 

714.6 

171.5 

267.6 

439.1 

l.l 

356.5 

363.3 

194.4 

557.7 

78.0 

290.9 

368.9 

1.2 

28.2 

31.4 

50.2 

81.6 

102.8 

184.6 

287.4 

2.3 

384.7 

394.7 

244.6 

639.3 

102.8 

184.6 

287.4 

1.5 

542.2 

556.1 

236.8 

792.9 

lll.l 

249.7 

360.8 

0.5 

-2.9 

0.5 

60.1 

60.6 

II2.I 

188.1 

300.2 

2.0 

539.3 

556.6 

296.9 

853.5 

II2.I 

188.1 

300.2 

1.2 

626.9 

650.2 

140.3 

790.5 

181.4 

447.5 

630.0 

0.5 

36.9 

41.3 

37.7 

79.0 

207.2 

343.8 

551.0 

1.7 

663.8 

691.5 

178.0 

869.5 

207.2 

343.8 

551.0 

1.0 

503.7 

515.7 

154.9 

670.6 

400.4 

421.6 

822.0 

1.6 

525.0 

539.6 

200.0 

739.6 

420.0 

333.0 

753.0 

525.0 

555.0 

225.0 

780.0 

751.3 

liminary.  3/  Projected. 


Tibi*  f.— Awsrif*  prIoM  r*o*lv*d  by  ivnmn,  Unltad  StitM,  by  Mn-tbs,  1961-47  j/ 


ItM  and  yaar 

Avaraga  H 

Aug.  waightad  H 

by  salas  H 

baglnning 
iifXmtmr  1 

Sapt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

One. 

Jan. 

Fab. 

Nar. 

Apr 

Nay 

Juna 

July 

V 

Dollars  par  bushal 

Com 

1961 

2.}} 

2.49 

2.94 

2.99 

2.94 

2.44 

2.46 

2.99 

2.60 

2.97 

2.90 

2.90 

2.47 

1962 

2.1} 

1.96 

2.i9 

2.26 

2.96 

2.96 

2.71 

2.99 

9.09 

9.04 

9.19 

9.99 

2.99 

196} 

}.}2 

}.i9 

9.17 

9.19 

9.19 

9.11 

9.21 

9.92 

9.94 

9.96 

9.90 

9.12 

9.21 

1964 

2.90 

2.69 

2.99 

2.96 

2.64 

2.62 

2.67 

2.70 

2.66 

2.64 

2.60 

2.44 

2.69 

198} 

2.29 

2.ii 

2.2i 

2.29 

2.99 

2.92 

2.29 

2.90 

2.99 

2.92 

2.00 

1.79 

2.29 

1986 

1.4} 

1.40 

1.47 

1.90 

1.47 

i.42 

1.47 

1.92 

1.66 

1.69  *1.99 

1.99 

Dot  iars  par  cut 

SordhtM 

1981 

4.07 

9.90 

9.87 

9.99 

4.09 

4.06 

4.00 

4.10 

4.99 

4.17 

9.96 

9.99 

4.01 

1982 

}.80 

9.70 

9.78 

9.97 

4.09 

4.42 

4.67 

4.92 

9.09 

9.09 

9.09 

9.29 

4.4i 

196} 

9.26 

9.0i 

4.96 

4.99 

4.92 

4.74 

4.89 

9.00 

9.06 

4.94 

4.64 

4.98 

4.89 

1964 

4.24 

4.09 

4.09 

4.19 

4.16 

4.10 

4.24 

4.46 

4.94 

4.92 

4.04 

9.74 

4.19 

198} 

}.27 

9.90 

9.47 

9.76 

9.69 

9.99 

9.67 

9.80 

9.99 

9.49 

9.06 

2.66 

9.49 

1966 

2.}6 

2.94 

2.98 

2.41 

2.97 

2.96 

2.49 

2.98 

2.69 

2.80  *2.92 

1.40 

I1«M  and  yaar 

Avaraga 

waightad 

baginniag 

Juna 

Juiy 

Aug. 

Sapt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oac. 

Jan. 

Fab. 

Nar. 

Apr. 

Nay 

Juna  1 

by  salas 

y 

Dollars  par  busbal 

Oats 

1961 

1.99 

1.84 

1.72 

1.74 

1.78 

1.86 

1.94 

1.97 

1.99 

2.02 

1.99 

1.99 

1.88 

1962 

1.86 

1.97 

1.99 

1.99 

1.92 

1.40 

1.44 

1.46 

1.48 

1.49 

1.94 

1.94 

1.49 

196} 

1.91 

1.46 

1.49 

1.99 

1.62 

1.67 

1.79 

1.81 

1.86 

1.81 

1.82 

1.84 

1.62 

1984 

1.80 

1.68 

1.62 

1.60 

1.69 

1.64 

1.72 

1.74 

1.69 

1.68 

1.68 

1.60 

1.67 

198} 

1.99 

l.9i 

1.16 

1.10 

1.06 

1.17 

1.20 

1.18 

1.16 

1.14 

1.19 

1.21 

1.29 

1986 

I.IO 

.90 

.86 

.99 

l.ll 

1.92 

1.44 

1.46 

1.47 

1.46 

1.49 

1.97 

1.21 

1967 

1.91 

*1.99 

•"la. 

2.94 

2.4  i 

2.97 

2.44 

2.98 

2.49 

2.48 

2.90 

2.40 

2.40 

2.42 

2.99 

2.48 

1962 

2.99 

2.16 

2.20 

2.17 

1.96 

2.06 

2.19 

2.16 

2.00 

2.09 

2.22 

2.96 

2.18 

196} 

2.}2 

2.20 

2.94 

2.46 

2.99 

2.99 

2.99 

2.99 

2.47 

2.90 

2.94 

2.78 

2.47 

1964 

2.61 

2.94 

2.26 

2.29 

2.29 

2.29 

2.19 

2.24 

2.21 

2.18 

2.16 

2.22 

2.29 

196} 

2.i4 

2.06 

1.90 

1.86 

1.96 

2.09 

2.07 

2.09 

1.99 

1.88 

1.89 

1.79 

1.98 

1966 

1.97 

1.67 

l.9i 

1.49 

1.96 

1.69 

1.61 

1.60 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.76 

1.61 

1967 

1.79 

*1.99 

Ita*  and  yaar 
baginning 

fay  1 

Nay 

Juna 

July 

Aug. 

Sapt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oac. 

Jan. 

Fab. 

Nar. 

Apr. 

Avaraga 
waightad 
by  salas 

Ool Iars  par 

ton 

Hay  (aid  aonth) 

I96i 

79.90 

66.90 

64.00 

69.90 

62.70 

64.80 

69.40 

69.70 

67.90 

69.90 

69.90 

79.90 

67.90 

i9e2 

77.90 

69.60 

66.10 

69.00 

66.80 

67.10 

68.70 

68.60 

70.90 

79.20 

69.90 

74.00 

69.90 

196} 

78.  iO 

72,70 

71.20 

71.20 

74.70 

76.80 

79.10 

76.70 

76.60 

78.70 

79.40 

79.80 

79.80 

1964 

82.90 

76.10 

72.40 

70.40 

70.70 

79.10 

71.40 

79.40 

79.00 

79.10 

72.20 

72.90 

72.70 

196} 

80.80 

70.20 

67.90 

69.20 

67.10 

67.90 

64.90 

69.40 

69.80 

66.70 

67.10 

66.20 

67.60 

1986 

70.90 

61.90 

96.40 

98.10 

97.80 

96.90 

96.00 

96.80 

99.40 

98.10 

97.90 

62.90 

60.10 

1967 

79.90 

69.20 

61.60 

\/  Prioas  do 

not  inc 

luda  an 

allowanoa  for 

loans  t 

Mitstam 

ling  an< 

1  govarwaant  purchasai 

H  prioas  basad  on  U.S.  aonthiy  prioas  waightad  by  aontbiy  aarkatings.  *Pr*l  iainary. 
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Table  10. — Cash  prices  at  principal  markets,  1981-87 


Item  and  year 


beginning 
September  1 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Simple 

average 

Ool lars  per 

bushel 

CORN  No.  2  Yel low,  St, 

.  Louis 

1981 

2.61 

2.33 

2.39 

2.34 

2.63 

2.61 

2.66 

2.78 

2.78 

2.73 

2.68 

2.42 

2.63 

1982 

2.32 

2.12 

2.43 

2.49 

2.32 

2.79 

2.99 

3.24 

3.24 

3.27 

3.39 

3.68 

2.87 

1983 

3.60 

3.30 

3.33 

3.43 

3.41 

3.31 

3.33 

3.61 

3.38 

3.37 

3.43 

3.33 

3.49 

1984 

3.09 

2.84 

2.77 

2.73 

2.86 

2.84 

2.86 

2.88 

2.81 

2.79 

2.72 

2.47 

2.81 

1983 

2.38 

2.27 

2.30 

2.39 

2.33 

2.30 

2.42 

2.46 

2.36 

2.32 

2.01 

1.67 

2.37 

1986 

1.47 

1.46 

1.68 

1.69 

1.61 

1.37 

1.63 

1.74 

1.93 

1.92 

1.79 

CORN  No.  2  Yel low,  Omaha 

1981 

2.31 

2.44 

2.39 

2.37 

2.47 

2.43 

2.48 

2.61 

2.63 

2.63 

2.34 

2.23 

2.48 

1962 

2.23 

2.12 

2.33 

2.37 

2.42 

2.62 

2.82 

3.09 

3.10 

3.11 

3.18 

3.39 

2.73 

1983 

3.32 

3.23 

3.24 

3.17 

3.11 

3.03 

3.23 

3.33 

3.33 

3.37 

3.22 

3.11 

3.23 

1984 

2.94 

2.71 

2.61 

2.33 

2.60 

2.61 

2.68 

2.73 

2.68 

2.70 

2.61 

2.39 

2.63 

1983 

2.33 

2.26 

2.28 

2.36 

2.33 

2.31 

2.31 

2.34 

2.43 

2.42 

2.01 

1.61 

2.23 

1966 

1.41 

1.40 

1.33 

1.34 

1.44 

1.39 

1.47 

1.37 

1.76 

1.77 

1.39 

SORGHUM  No. 

2  Yel low. 

Kansas  City 

Ool lars  per  cwt 

1961 

4.16 

4.14 

4.14 

4.27 

4.44 

4.26 

4.28 

4.43 

4.48 

4.30 

4.38 

4.02 

4.29 

1962 

4.06 

3.83 

4.23 

4.37 

4.37 

4.34 

3.06 

3.30 

3.37 

3.37 

3.32 

3.69 

4.80 

1983 

3.33 

3.37 

3.23 

3.16 

3.09 

3.03 

3.40 

3.36 

3.39 

3.40 

4.93 

4.74 

3.22 

1964 

4.46 

4.23 

4.28 

4.32 

4.48 

4.33 

4.38 

4.76 

4.74 

4.74 

4.30 

4.06 

4.46 

1983 

3.36 

3.62 

3.73 

3.97 

3.93 

3.80 

3.82 

4.00 

4.23 

4.00 

3.20 

2.71 

3.72 

1966 

2.47 

2.60 

2.70 

2.62 

2.30 

2.37 

2.80 

2.83 

3.10 

3.20 

2.80 

Item  and  year 

beg inning 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Simple 

June  1 

average 

Ool lars  per 

bushel 

OATS  No.  2 

Heavy,  Minneapolis 

1961 

2.18 

2.02 

1.99 

2.02 

2.09 

2.28 

2.10 

2.23 

2.26 

2.16 

2.21 

2.16 

2.14 

1962 

2.12 

1.87 

1.33 

1.31 

1.31 

1.67 

1.67 

1.67 

1.63 

1.63 

1.73 

1.71 

1.69 

1963 

1.67 

1.60 

1.79 

1.94 

2.00 

1.97 

1.94 

1.98 

1.82 

1.88 

1.89 

1.96 

1.87 

1964 

1.92 

1.84 

1.77 

1.79 

1.84 

1.92 

1.87 

1.81 

1.82 

1.79 

1.73 

1.63 

1.81 

1983 

1.39 

1.44 

1.23 

1.24 

1.19 

1.32 

1.39 

1.37 

1.30 

1.27 

1.16 

1.22 

1.31 

1966 

1.18 

1.03 

1.12 

1.29 

1.39 

1.72 

1.66 

1.64 

1.36 

1.46 

1.39 

1.83 

1.46 

l%7 

1.64 

1.61 

BARLEY  No. 

2  or  Better  Feed, 

Minneapolis 

y 

1961 

2.09 

2.26 

2.33 

2.21 

2.26 

2.31 

2.06 

2.20 

2.27 

2.16 

2.16 

2.24 

2.21 

1982 

2.12 

1.83 

1.72 

1.69 

1.34 

1.38 

1.39 

1.63 

1.72 

1.73 

2.01 

1.93 

1.76 

1963 

1.96 

1.93 

2.42 

2.61 

2.60 

2.33 

2.39 

2.33 

2.36 

2.63 

2.74 

2.77 

2.48 

1964 

2.39 

2.18 

2.13 

2.03 

2.10 

2.06 

1.88 

1.96 

1.99 

1.97 

2.03 

2.03 

2.09 

1963 

1.90 

1.66 

1.46 

1.40 

1.41 

1.49 

1.60 

1.37 

— 

— 

— 

1.31 

1.33 

l9Pli 

1.23 

1.16 

1.13 

1.27 

1.30 

1.63 

1.23 

— 

— y 

1.64 

1.76 

1.86 

1.44 

1^7 

1.73 

1.39 

BARLEY  No. 

3  or  Better  Malting,  63S  or  Better  Plump,  Minneapolis 

1981 

3.34 

2.93 

3.13 

3.03 

3.02 

3.07 

2.92 

3.00 

3.14 

2.99 

2.96 

3.03 

3.06 

1982 

2.93 

2.63 

2.48 

2.37 

2.42 

2.43 

2.37 

2.36 

2.42 

2.43 

2.68 

2.76 

2.33 

1983 

2.60 

2.34 

2.76 

2.90 

2.96 

2.93 

2.77 

2.83 

2.76 

2.91 

3.04 

3.06 

2.84 

1984 

3.04 

2.86 

2.48 

2.44 

2.43 

2.43 

2.36 

2.46 

2.47 

2.31 

2.32 

2.33 

2.33 

1963 

2.46 

2.23 

2.03 

2.13 

2.10 

2.27 

2.29 

2.28 

2.20 

2.34 

2.40 

2.07 

2.24 

1966 

1.84 

1.73 

1.61 

1.76 

1.93 

2.02 

1.88 

1.81 

1.92 

2.01 

2.03 

2.12 

1.89 

1987 

2.07 

1.93 

\J  Reporting  point  changed  from  Minneapolis  §2  feed  to  Duluth  §2  feed  beginning  March  1987. 
Source:  Grain  and  Feed  Market  News,  AMS,  USOA. 
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T«bl«  II. — Fasd-prlo*  ratios  for  livestock,  poultry,  and  milk,  by  months,  1981-87 


Item  and  year 
beginning 
Sepranber  1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

P4ar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Average 

H06/00RN,  U.S. 

basis  W 

1981 

19.1 

18.4 

17.7 

16.3 

17.1 

19.8 

19.8 

20.1 

21.8 

22.4 

23.1 

26.6 

20.2 

1962 

28.3 

28.2 

24.6 

23.7 

23.4 

21.9 

18.6 

15.9 

15.1 

14.4 

13.9 

13.9 

20.2 

1983 

13.3 

12.8 

11.8 

14.0 

13.4 

14.6 

14.3 

14.3 

14.1 

14.6 

15.8 

16.2 

14.3 

1964 

16.0 

16.3 

18.4 

19.0 

18.2 

18.4 

16.3 

15.3 

15.4 

16.9 

17.6 

17.4 

17.1 

1963 

17.3 

20.4 

19.5 

19.8 

19.0 

18.4 

17.6 

17.3 

19.2 

22.7 

29.5 

35.9 

19.9 

1966  2/ 

40.2 

37.9 

35.9 

33.7 

32.1 

33.9 

32.2 

33.4 

32.8 

34.7 

37.4 

BEEF-STEER/OORN,  Omaha 

3/ 

1961 

26.0 

23.2 

23.0 

23.0 

24.6 

25.9 

26.3 

26.5 

27.2 

26.5 

26.1 

29.2 

26.1 

1962 

27.3 

27.7 

23.1 

25.2 

24.3 

23.4 

22.7 

21.9 

21.8 

21.2 

19.6 

18.1 

23.2 

1963 

17.8 

18.4 

18.3 

19.8 

21.6 

22.1 

21.1 

20.4 

19.7 

19.1 

20.4 

20.7 

20.0 

1964 

21.3 

22.4 

24.6 

23.6 

24.8 

24.1 

22.2 

21.5 

21.5 

21.0 

20.4 

21.7 

22.6 

1963 

21.8 

23.7 

27.8 

26.7 

23.6 

24.4 

24.0 

22.9 

23.0 

22.3 

28.9 

36.7 

25.8 

1966  2/ 

42.1 

42.7 

39.7 

38.8 

40.8 

43.9 

41.9 

42.2 

40.2 

38.9 

41.4 

NILK/FEEO,  U.S 

.  basis 

4/ 

1961 

1.48 

1.33 

1.36 

1.34 

1.55 

1.53 

1.53 

1.51 

1.46 

1.47 

1.47 

1.50 

1.51 

1962 

1.37 

1.61 

1.62 

1.60 

1.59 

1.36 

1.55 

1.49 

1.45 

1.43 

1.45 

1.41 

1.53 

1963 

1.36 

1.39 

1.36 

1.34 

1.33 

1.33 

1.34 

1.32 

1.32 

1.32 

1.35 

1.40 

1.35 

1964 

1.48 

1.36 

1.62 

1.59 

1.57 

1.57 

1.55 

1.51 

1.47 

1.45 

1.44 

1.47 

1.52 

1963 

1.31 

1.36 

1.55 

1.53 

1.48 

1.30 

1.48 

1.48 

1.46 

1.45 

1.51 

1.55 

1.51 

1966  p 

1.61 

1.75 

1.77 

1.77 

1.74 

1.69 

1.63 

1.62 

1.58 

1.55 

1.55 

EG6/FEE0,  U.S. 

basis  3/ 

1961 

6.4 

6.3 

7.2 

6.7 

6.6 

6.8 

7.1 

6.6 

5.6 

5.3 

5.7 

5.4 

6.3 

1962 

6.0 

6.3 

6.3 

6.0 

5.7 

3.8 

6.1 

5.8 

6.0 

5.8 

5.7 

6.1 

6.0 

1963 

6.0 

6.2 

6.9 

7.7 

8.8 

8.3 

7.4 

8.6 

6.5 

5.6 

5.8 

5.8 

7.0 

1964 

3.9 

5.7 

6.3 

6.3 

5.4 

5.6 

6.3 

5.7 

5.5 

5.9 

5.8 

6.5 

5.9 

1963 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 

7.4 

7.2 

6.9 

7.6 

6.4 

6.4 

5.7 

6.9 

7.3 

7.1 

1986  p 

7.3 

7.0 

8.0 

7.9 

7.2 

7.1 

6.6 

6.7 

6.0 

6.1 

4.7 

BROILER/FEEO, 

U.S.  basis  6/ 

1961 

2.4* 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

1962 

2.6 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.4 

2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

1983 

2.7 

2.5 

2.8 

2.9 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

3.0 

2.7 

2.8 

1964 

2.8 

2.6 

2.8 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

2.9 

1963 

3.2 

3.1 

3.5 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.4 

3.7 

4.5 

4.6 

3.4 

1966  2/ 

3.8 

4.4 

3.9 

3.5 

3.6 

3.5 

3.3 

3.2 

3.3 

3.0 

3.4 

TURKEY/FEED,  U.S.  basis  7/ 

1961 

3.1 

2.8 

3.1 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.4 

3.5 

3.1 

1962 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.7 

2.9 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

3.1 

1963 

3.0 

3.0 

3.1 

3.5 

3.6 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.6 

3.8 

3.3 

1964 

3.9 

4.4 

5.0 

5.5 

4.7 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.8 

4.2 

4.5 

4.2 

1963 

3.0 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

3.4 

3.4 

3.5 

3.5 

3.8 

4.3 

4.5 

4.6 

4.0 

1966  2/ 

4.7 

4.9 

4.8 

4.0 

3.3 

3.4 

3.6 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

3.1 

y  8ushels  of  corn  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog,  live  weight.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  8ased  on  rice 
of  choice  beef-steers,  900-1,100  pounds.  4/  Pounds  of  16  percent  mixeS  dairy  feed  equal  in  value  to  I 
pound  tdtole  milk.  V  Pounds  of  laying  fee?  equal  In  value  to  I  dozen  eggs.  6/  Pounds  of  broiler  grower 
feed  equal  in  value~to  I  pound  broiler,  live  weight.  7/  Pounds  of  turkey  grower  feed  equal  In  value  to  I 
pound  turkey,  live  weight.  ~ 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  Agricultural  Statistics  8oard,  USOA. 
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Tabu  12.— Prioa  trands,  talactad  faads,  and  corn  products 


Itaai 


Unit  Sa^.-Aug. 
lw/86 


1967 


y 

Jan. 

Fab. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Nay 

Junn 

July 

yopALE,  WST^  WiUC  2/ 

Soybaan  naai,  44S  solvant. 

Oacatur 

$/ton 

132 

147 

154 

147 

159 

181 

187 

181 

Soybaan  maal,  high  protaln, 
Oacatur 

Cottonsaad  maal,  4lf 

It 

162 

158 

169 

161 

173 

190 

202 

197 

solvant,  Nanphls 

LInsaad  maal,  34f  solvant. 

« 

129 

146 

136 

l» 

134 

150 

155 

167 

MInnaapol Is 

•1 

112 

106 

100 

102 

119 

120 

117 

116 

Naat  and  bona  maal,  Kansas  City 
Flshmaal,  Wl  protaln. 

II 

166 

175 

173 

179 

192 

217 

222 

222 

East  Coast 

H 

264 

313 

316 

336 

360 

354 

Corn  glutan  faad,  Illinois  pts. 
Corn  glutan  maal,  60K  protaln. 

H 

89 

96 

96 

100 

96 

97 

94 

91 

Illinois  pts. 

II 

209 

232 

206 

209 

213 

226 

268 

269 

Brawars*  driad  grains, 

Mllwaukaa 

DIstI 1 lars*  driad  grain. 

11 

75 

101 

62 

51 

68 

82 

77 

72 

Lawrancaburg,  Ky. 

Faathar  maal,  Arkansas  Pts. 

II 

106 

113 

no 

105 

101 

III 

116 

118 

II 

143 

145 

141 

139 

138 

159 

153 

179 

Mhaat  bran,  Kansas  City 

m 

60 

57 

47 

46 

36 

36 

36 

44 

Mhaat  middlings,  Kansas  City 

Rloa  bran,  f.o.b.  mills. 

m 

m 

60 

57 

47 

46 

36 

38 

36 

44 

Arkansas 

m 

45 

45 

35 

22 

27 

27 

26 

24 

Hominy  faad,  Illinois  pts. 
Alfalfa  maal,  dahy.. 

m 

81 

61 

59 

52 

53 

67 

69 

74 

Kansas  City 

m 

93 

96 

96 

95 

97 

96 

90 

91 

Cana  molassas.  Haw  Orlaans 
Molassas  baat  pulp. 

m 

67 

56 

59 

62 

59 

59 

53 

51 

Los  Anoalas 

Animalrat,  Kansas  City 

Uraa,  42f  N.,  Fort  Morth 

m 

109 

103 

105 

101 

95 

89 

89 

89 

d/lb. 

$/ton 

9.5 

217 

11.2 

225 

11.5 

225 

10.6 

225 

9.6 

225 

10.5 

225 

10.5 

225 

10.4 

225 

Corn,  No.  2  whita. 

Kansas  City 

$/bu. 

2.49 

2.50 

2.41 

2.15 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.20 

PRICES  PAID.  U.S.  BASIS  3/ 
Soybaan  maal,  44S 

Cottonsaad  maal,  4lf 

$/cwt 

11.03 

11.30 

a 

a 

11.40 

a 

a 

12.40 

II 

11.43 

12.80 

a 

a 

12.50 

a 

a 

13.00 

Mhaat  bran 

M 

9.28 

8.89 

a 

a 

8.90 

a 

a 

8.72 

Mhaat  middi Ings 

m 

8.52 

7.81 

a 

a 

7.50 

a 

a 

7.52 

Brol lar  growar  faad 

$/ton 

188 

174 

a 

a 

183 

a 

a 

193 

Laying  faad 

It 

176 

164 

a 

a 

167 

a 

a 

178 

Turkay  growar  faad 

It 

213 

210 

a 

a 

209 

a 

a 

217 

Chick  startar 

II 

189 

181 

a 

a 

188 

a 

a 

206 

Dairy  faad,  \fH 

Baaf  cattia  ooncantrata. 

M 

164 

153 

a 

a 

152 

a 

a 

154 

32-36%  protaln 

Hog  concentrata,  36-42% 

l/cwt. 

10.63 

10.90 

a 

a 

10.50 

a 

a 

11.00 

protaln 

H 

12.93 

13.30 

a 

a 

13.20 

a 

a 

14.40 

Stock  salt 

II 

6.48 

6.56 

a 

a 

6.53 

a 

a 

6.63 

CORN  PRODUCTS.  MHOLESALE  4/ 

Corn  laaal.  Now  York 

Yallow 

l/cwt. 

12.60 

11.15 

10.96 

11.17 

11.35 

11.70 

11.67 

11.18 

Grits  (brawars*),  Chicago 

II 

9.65 

8.13 

7.94 

8.15 

8.33 

8.70 

8.65 

8.16 

Syrup,  Chicago  Most 

c/lb. 

9.04 

8.16 

8.16 

8.16 

8.16 

8. 16 

8.16 

8.16 

Sugar  (daxtrosa),  Chicago  Mast 
HIgh-fructosa  (driad  waT^t  In 

m 

22.00 

22.00 

22.00 

21.75 

21.00 

20.20 

20.25 

20.50 

tank  cars),  Chicago  Mast 

m 

12.90 

13.55 

12.15 

10.38 

9.81 

10.20 

11.38 

12.50 

(k>rn  starcn,  f.o.b.  Mldwast 

%/CMfm 

9.69 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.10 

9.40 

10.00 

10.00 

1/  Prat Imlnary.  2/  6raln  and  Faad  Harkat  Maws.  APtS,  USOA,  aiccapt  uraa  which  Is  from  Faadstuffs.  Millar 
Publishing  Co.,  MInnaapol  1ls7 Mlnna^a.  3/  Aarl^ltural  Pricas.  Agricultural  Statistics  Board,  USOA. 

4/  HI  Ulna  and  Bakina  Maws.  Kansas  City,  HIssMrt,  aacapt  sUrcn  Mich  Is  front  Industry  souroas. 


TabI*  I). — Corn,  sorghwi,  barlay,  and  oats  axports,  1964/8%  to  date 


Year 

and 

■onth 

i  Brain 

t  only 

1 

COM 

Total 

process 

Grand 

total 

SORGHUt 

GRAIN/ 

1  Year 
t  and 
i  aainth 

BARLEY 

Crain  Total 

only 

OATS 

Crain 

mly 

Total 

Bushels 

Bushels 

t  1984/85 

1984/8% 

:  June 

4,668,554 

4,884,210 

16,540 

204,719 

Sept 

:  107,064,816 

951,551 

108.016. 147 

26,778,001 

i  July 

1. 506,27% 

2,146,787 

51,644 

162,650 

Oct 

:  l%4,0%%,992 

1,177,85% 

159,255,827 

56,290,021 

:  Aug 

4,965,765 

5,155,469 

28,555 

57,065 

Mov 

I  242,124,517 

842,579 

242,966,896 

22,711,771 

:  Sapt 

17, 185,455 

17,474,876 

58,861 

188,704 

1st  Otr 

:  %05,24%,I2% 

2,971,745 

506,216,870 

85,779,795 

>  1st  Qtr 

28,525,84% 

29,661,542 

155,180 

595,158 

Oac 

i  206,686,724 

996,686 

207,685,410 

29,549,814 

1  Oct 

8,750,660 

8,959,255 

78,898 

152,116 

Jan 

1  208,061,216 

765,525 

208,846,559 

29,096,442 

t  Nov 

9,226,887 

9,957,205 

25,988 

67,587 

Fab 

I  165,648,504 

1,697,044 

167,545,548 

52,640,598 

t  Due 

10,759,791 

11,775,706 

45,452 

66,259 

2nd  Otr 

:  580,416,244 

5,459,055 

585,875,297 

87,286,614 

:  2nd  Qtr 

28,717,558 

50,670, 166 

150,558 

265,942 

Nar 

:  170,695,089 

1,208,460 

171,901,549 

26,155,824 

:  Jan 

6,025,494 

7,154,759 

27,549 

56,589 

Apr 

i  167,741,485 

1,505,826 

169,049,509 

19,774,404 

Fab 

4,249,557 

4,712,199 

44,295 

107,702 

Nay 

:  156,292,580 

1,659,421 

157,991,801 

17,817,664 

s  Nar 

1,175,727 

1,258,040 

68,000 

75,256 

Vd  Otr 

:  474,726,952 

4,171,707 

478,898,659 

65,725,892 

:  5rd  Qtr 

11,446,758 

15,124,978 

159,642 

259,527 

June 

<  105,494,909 

2,515,648 

107,810,557 

25,247,585 

t  , 

July 

:  95,527,451 

1,250,827 

96,758,258 

18,747,724 

:  Apr 

227,562 

567,280 

55,822 

120,640 

Aug 

:  90,859,919 

986,860 

91,826,779 

16,117,907 

»  Nay 

2,957,606 

5,015,712 

15,925 

48,565 

4th  Otr 

t  291,862,259 

4,555,55% 

296,595,994 

60,112,814 

:  4th  Qtr 

5,164,960 

5,580,992 

49,747 

169,005 

TOTAL 

t  1,850,250,580 

15,155,840 

1,865,586,420 

296,905,115 

i  TOTAL 

71,654,909 

76,857,478 

494,907 

1,267,410 

:  1985/86 

isas/Bb 

i  June 

1,487,412 

1,649,817 

44,678 

87,596 

Sapt 

s  79,897,274 

855,679 

80,750,955 

29,172,725 

i  July 

5,751,241 

5,860,606 

25,529 

69,692 

Oct 

:  124,900,086 

917,870 

125,817,956 

25,694,159 

i  Aug 

5,179,205 

5,505,587 

55,906 

165,985 

Nov 

1  210,005,197 

1,175,605 

211,178,800 

17,578,277 

.  Sapt 

851,526 

957,470 

52,866 

89,470 

1st  Otr 

:  414,802,557 

2,925,192 

417,727,709 

70,205, 141 

:  1st  Qtr 

11,229,182 

11,751,480 

154,979 

410,541 

Oac 

:  175,971,674 

2,540,588 

178,512,062 

11,858, 105 

i  Oct 

2,652,026 

2,799,218 

120,219 

155,205 

Jan 

t  164,709,654 

1,551,665 

166,061,297 

17,264,657 

1  Nov 

5,768,477 

5,869,960 

111,195 

550,174 

Fab 

1  1 19,524,525 

1,197,729 

120,682,292 

15,994,215 

:  Dec 

112,702 

257,952 

25,556 

57,750 

2nd  Otr 

i  460,205,851 

5,049,780 

465,299,611 

45,116,979 

:  2nd  Qtr 

6,555,205 

6,907,110 

254,970 

541,127 

Nar 

:  97,479,515 

922,895 

98,402, 168 

6,725.066 

i  Jan 

1,119,605 

1,546,100 

8,954 

69,750 

Apr 

57,426,414 

786,654 

58,215,068 

8,997,402 

1  Fab 

49, 160 

1 16,456 

45,584 

96,515 

Nay 

>  46,520,450 

1,254,677 

47,775,127 

11,610.994 

>  Nar 

1,148 

192,476 

250,397 

288,260 

Vd  Otr 

:  201,426,177 

2,964, 186 

204,590,565 

26,951,462 

:  5rd  Qtr 

1,169,911 

1,855,052 

502,915 

454,525 

June 

1  55.802.795 

1,016,157 

96,818.892 

10,467.071 

t  Apr 

720,509 

816,587 

49,085 

95,425 

July 

t  44,609,875 

871,085 

45,480,956 

17,850,511 

>  Nay 

57,584 

472,599 

473,735 

695,272 

Aug 

t  90,484,664 

1,068,298 

91,952,942 

9,456,885 

i  4th  Qtr 

777,895 

1,289,186 

522,818 

786,697 

Ath  Otr 

:  105,897,514 

2,955,478 

155,852,792 

57,754,267 

1  Total 

19,710,191 

21,802,808 

1,255,682 

2,192,890 

TOTAL 

:l, 227,551,879 

15,894,996 

1,241,226,475 

177,987,845 

I  1986/87 

1908/87 

1  June 

2,000 

276,815 

79,108 

128,492 

Sept 

I  80,082,655 

1,181,507 

81,265,962 

14,227,265 

i  July 

1,164,620 

1,597,159 

81,504 

217,421 

Oct 

:  124,025,158 

818,619 

124,845,797 

18,547,828 

t  Aug 

12,519, 164 

12,514,711 

75,564 

555.457 

Nov 

i  114,104,514 

848,497 

114,952,811 

14,680,456 

I  Sapt 

12,772,707 

12,912,177 

121,288 

527,625 

1st  Otr 

1  518,212,107 

2,848,425 

521,060,950 

47,455,947 

i  1st  Qtr 

26.258,491 

27,500,842 

555,264 

1,008,975 

Oac 

>  109,759,488 

925,974 

110,685,062 

19,954,747 

s  Oct 

16,480,986 

16,559,555 

167,405 

411,976 

Jan  R. 

1  104,285,400 

990,714 

105,274,114 

15,484,259 

:  Nov 

14,292,746 

14,565,851 

52,295 

167,870 

Fab 

1  98,787,906 

657,881 

99,445,787 

20,749,712 

>  dec 

14,552,154 

14,661,828 

17,514 

515,049 

2nd  Otr 

I  512,850,794 

2,574,169 

515,404,965 

96, 188,698 

t  2nd  Qtr 

45,505,866 

45,585,052 

217,010 

894,895 

Nar 

>  145,717,211 

1,658,289 

149,579,900 

24,415,950 

t  Jun 

1,205,709 

1,262,555 

50,960 

75,145 

Apr 

t  185.288.269 

992,504 

184.280.575 

12,956.519 

:  Fab 

16,084,544 

16,522,282 

30,776 

178,452 

Nay 

I  169,091,551 

1,485,054 

170,576,405 

15.788,552 

>  Nar 

17,659,725 

18,150,611 

115,254 

277,846 

5rd  Otr 

:  496,096,851 

4,155,647 

900,252,478 

51,160,581 

!  5rd  Qtr 

54,929,978 

55,955,228 

176,970 

551,445 

June 

:  120,026,244 

791,997 

120,818,241 

12,940,287 

t  Apr 

16,599,968 

17,155,570 

105,251 

191,418 

I  Nay 

10,522,957 

10,726,481 

67,456 

168,607 

1  4th  Qtr 

27,122,905 

27,880,051 

172,687 

560,025 

:  TOTAL 

155,617,240 

156,701,155 

921,951 

2,795,558 

:  1987/88 

:  June 

517,681 

754,738 

104,217 

187,886 

Total  oom’aHports  Include  grain  only  (tdtita,  'yal  low,  saad,  raliaf},  dry  procass  (cornsMal  for  relief,  as  grain,  grits),  and  wet 
prooass  (com  starch,  sugar  daactrosa,  gluoosa,  hi^  fructose).  Sorghua  Includes  saad  and  unai  I  led.  Barley  Includes  grain  only 
(grain  for  aaltlng  purposes,  other)  and  barley  SMlt.  Oats  Include  grain  and  oatnaal  (bulk  and  packaged). 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Daparhaant  of  Coaasrce. 
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T«bl*  14. — Corn,  sorghuM,  barlay,  and  oats  imfiorts,  1964/89  to  date 


Year 

and 

tenth 

I  CORN 

1 

!  Crain  Total 

only 

1 

SONSHUN 

Total 

anT 

aenth 

1 

t 

1 

t 

BMtLEV 

Crain 

only 

Total 

Crain 

only 

OATS 

Total 

Bushels 

1984/89 

1 

t 

Bushels 

1984/89 

June 

1 

920,819 

1,094.291 

109,112 

122,149 

Sept 

1  116,290 

127,199 

0 

July 

t 

722,162 

881,629 

1,469,282 

1,490,011 

Oct 

1  260,418 

117,114 

0 

Aug 

t 

1,021,698 

1,169,980 

217,499 

214,276 

Nov 

1  149,944 

440,702 

0 

Sept 

1 

284,910 

466,491 

1.771,241 

1,786,897 

1st  9tr 

1  722,672 

889,219 

0 

1st  9tr 

: 

2,991,149 

1,970,187 

9,761,112 

9,811,949 

Dec 

s  41,049 

114,862 

120,671 

Oct 

: 

276,418 

909,461 

1,449,891 

1,462,492 

Jan 

I  41,929 

147,991 

0 

Nov 

t 

100,744 

991,477 

1,489,164 

1,494,979 

Fab 

1  0 

81,696 

0 

Dec 

t 

1,640,991 

1,899,681 

4,119,279 

4,118,000 

2nd  9tr 

!  82,970 

164,109 

120,67} 

2nd  Qtr 

t 

2,218,111 

2,996,621 

9,094,916 

9,099,011 

Mar 

1  19,777 

91,686 

0 

Jan 

: 

198,792 

618,802 

4,019,971 

4,099,972 

Apr 

1  9,264 

18,791 

0 

Fab 

1 

196,694 

688,910 

4,017,601 

4,092,711 

Nay 

I  824,177 

916,899 

0 

Nar 

t 

917,169 

909,966 

1.897,968 

1,900,421 

Jrd  Qtr 

1  849,218 

1,069,296 

0 

Vd  Qtr 

i 

1,292.771 

2,211,298 

11.911,144 

12,089,126 

June 

60,879 

944,201 

0 

t 

July 

!  1,428 

19,177 

0 

Apr 

i 

919,771 

1,166,190 

9,170,127 

9,297,192 

Aug 

1  19,816 

119,868 

0 

Ney 

t 

60,460 

160,112 

1,728,469 

1,791,191 

4th  Otr 

i  78,119 

1,119,248 

0 

4tti  Qtr 

i 

1,000,211 

1,126,662 

6,898,796 

7,008,141 

TOTAL 

1  1,712,999 

1,417,888 

120,671 

TOTAL 

s 

7,422,486 

10,106,968 

11,627,808 

14,026,049 

1989/86 

1 

1989/86 

June 

i 

140,429 

988,217 

1,728,911 

1,797,614 

Sept 

t  8,086 

11,974 

0 

July 

t 

291,910 

478.428 

l.889.4(M 

1,911,401 

Oct 

1  114,694 

190,199 

0 

Aug 

t 

61,691 

149,796 

829,818 

814,811 

Nov 

i  940,018 

600,046 

1,429 

Sept 

t 

109,112 

147,927 

1,288,429 

1,104,864 

1st  Otr 

t  862,798 

984,219 

1,429 

1st  Qtr 

t 

761,100 

1,760,148 

9,712,980 

9,828,712 

Dec 

!  121,966 

298,092 

0 

Oct 

t 

872,124 

1,087,199 

1,296,991 

1,264,610 

Jan 

174,481 

481,279 

0 

Nov 

i 

119,674 

991,111 

1,672,292 

1,678,864 

Feb 

!  496,976 

940,101 

0 

Dec 

t 

992,242 

689,112 

1,210,497 

1,212,191 

2nd  Otr 

991,421 

1,281,472 

0 

2nd  Qtr 

t 

1,804,240 

2.167,982 

6,119,700 

6,179,669 

Nar 

169,991 

416,011 

0 

Jan 

i 

928,661 

919,219 

1,264,196 

1,284,460 

Apr 

1  621,207 

662,749 

610 

Fob 

t 

1,411,999 

1,989,998 

2,194,906 

2,418,091 

Hey 

1  1,212,047 

1,240,981 

0 

Nar 

t 

261,749 

441,882 

2,116,991 

2,166,047 

Vd  Otr 

1  2,209,249 

2,119,719 

610 

Vd  Qtr 

t 

2,201,969 

2,968,719 

7,996,219 

8,068,998 

June 

:  1,769,141 

1,774,942 

0 

Apr 

s 

189.219 

616,291 

1,974,782 

1,991,060 

July 

!  2,994,897 

1,082,119 

797 

Nay 

1 

1,088,991 

1,276,849 

1,799,409 

1,822,076 

Aug 

1  1,116,694 

1,119,076 

0 

t 

4th  Qtr 

t 

1,471,786 

1,891,098 

7,170,191 

7,411,116 

4th  Otr 

I  9,876,714 

9,996,191 

797 

t 

TOTAL 

: 

6,249,291 

8,989,747 

27,218,686 

27,486,071 

TOTAL 

i  9,898, 160 

10,981,781 

2,896 

t 

1986/87 

I 

1986/87 

June 

1,296,499 

1,901,948 

9,129,17t 

9,149.116 

fs* 

i  111,211 

112,781 

6,129 

July 

19,140 

221,046 

1,841,941 

1,868,602 

Oct 

1  66,792 

107,949 

0 

Aug 

19,469 

210,998 

1,917.421 

1,999,704 

Nov 

t  111,201 

191,790 

11 

Sept 

79,927 

X7,474 

846,099 

879,869 

1st  Otr 

711,206 

794,482 

6,162 

1st  Qtr 

1,407,011 

2,242,626 

9,990,812 

9,691,491 

Dec 

I  66,191 

111,009 

0 

Oct 

11,978 

207,980 

1,262,426 

1,292,827 

Jan  REV. 

i  89,979 

114,919 

0 

Nov 

926,099 

1,191,914 

2,699,161 

1,142,191 

Fab 

1  14,207 

92,622 

86 

Dec 

171,916 

110,790 

1,241,716 

1,261,119 

2nd  Otr 

1  166,919 

118,966 

86 

2nd  Qtr 

1,111,171 

1,712,644 

9,199,121 

9,896,119 

Nar 

I  29,812 

61,602 

0 

Jan 

192,962 

681,107 

1,981,067 

4,020,146 

Apr 

!  400,096 

428,191 

0 

Fab 

629,991 

772,717 

1,994,912 

4,027,991 

Nay 

19,009 

10,692 

0 

Nar 

1,808,101 

1,888,079 

2,277,619 

2,100,061 

5rd  Otr 

448,877 

922,649 

0 

Vd  Qtr 

2.827,018 

1,142.121 

10,291,618 

10,147.760 

June 

!  126,401 

119,111 

0 

Apr 

1 

1 

908,111 

991,606 

1,401,071 

1,414,844 

Nay 

: 

792,179 

849,842 

1,991,949 

1,988,494 

4th  Qtr 

1,100,912 

1,441,448 

7,192,6.6 

7,421,298 

TOTAL 

6,669,714 

8,718,841 

12,196,189 

11,120,668 

1987/88 

June 

681,699 

899,760 

1,710,421 

1,760,272 

t  .  I  » 

Corn  laclii<as  yaln  only  (yellow  dent  com,  ottiari,  i— d,  and  corwaaat.  Sorghaa  It  grain  only.  Barlay  incliidas  graU  only 
(barlay  for  malting,  other),  pearl  barley,  milled  and  malting.  Oats  Include  grain  (hulled  or  unhullad,  unhull  oats  fit  and  unfit 
for  huMO  consumption,  and  oatmeal  fit  for  human  oonsuoptlon. 

Source!  Bureau  of  the  Cantus,  U.S.  Department  of  Coemercm. 
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Supply  axKl  Disappearance: 

Annual — 

Feed  grains  (marketing  year) 

World  Coarse  Grains 

Com 

Sorghum 

Barley 

Oats 

(Quarterly — 

Cora 

Sorghum 

Prices: 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers.  United  States,  by  months.  1981-87 
Cash  prices  at  principal  markets,  1981-87 

Feed  price  ratios  for  livestock,  poultry,  and  milk  by  months,  1981-87 
Price  trends,  selected  feeds,  and  com  products 

Exports,  com,  sorghum,  barley,  and  oats,  monthly,  1984/85  to  date. 
Imports,  com,  sorghum,  barley,  and  oats,  monthly,  1984/85  to  date. 


A  new  ERS  report  on  commercial-size  farms  which 
specialize  in  com  production  has  recently  been  released. 
"The  Financial  Performance  of  Specialized  Dairy  Farms” 
(AIB  529)  examines  the  average  returns,  costs,  and 
financial  conditions  of  the  130,000  com  farms  that 
reported  at  least  $40,000  in  total  production  value,  of 
which  at  least  50  percent  was  derived  from  the  production 
of  com  not  fed  to  livestock.  These  specialized  com  farms 
account  for  50  percent  of  all  U.S.  com  available  for  sale  as 
reported  in  the  1985  FCRS.  Size  and  regional  comparisons 
are  also  made  in  the  upcoming  report.  For  more 
information,  call  Mary  Aheara  at  (202)  786-1807. 
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